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OVAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. Ata 
R GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Acauemicians, held m 
MONDAY, the 12th Inst, ALFRED ELMORE, Esq. was elected 

a Royal Academician in the room of Sir R. WESTMACOTT, 


JOHN P. KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
PEE, FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY és now open, at te 
aa OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 5, PAIL 
LL EAST. Morning, One Shilling; Evening, 2 they 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will _giye a Course of 
Jectures ON GEOLOGY. To commence on FRIDAY morning, 
January 23rd, at Nine o’clock, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. 
s) R..W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 











ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HE WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS 

of the MEMBERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will 
commence for the Season on FRIDAY, the 23rd of JANUARY, 
1857, at half-past Eight o’Clock ; and will be continued on esch 
succeeding Friday Evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE Easter 

Twelve Lectures ON PHYSIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY: viz., Eight Lectureson SENSATION AND MOTION, 
and Four Lectureson THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HIS: 

Y. By THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, Esq., F.R.S., Fullerian 

Bi) i of Physiology, R.I. To commence on TUESDAY, 


Sales by Auction. 


Patt Mati.—Finst-Crass Escutsn Pictures anp Drawines, 
THE Property oF A GENTLEMAN RESIDENT IN THE NoRTH OF 
ENGranp. 


MESSBS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Gallery, 54, PALL MALL, on WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 28th, and following aay, a COLLECTION of ENGL ISH 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, including exhibited works of the 
best of the English masters, particularly Sunset on the Coast,a 
luminous and powerful picture, by J. Linnell, and four works of 
diff-rent periods by the same great landscape painter; Canterbury 
Meadows, by T. S. Cooper, A-R.A.; the Benediction, from Lord 
Northwick’s Collection, by Thos. Webster, R.A.; a Gleam of Sun- 
shine, by T. Creswick, R.A.; Haunt of the Sea- Fowl, by W. Col- 
lins, RA; Ancona, by C.” Stanfield, RA Petruccio and the 
Princess, by A. Egg, A.R.A.; the Birthday, by C. R. Leslie, R.A.; 
the Dream of the Future, the beautiful composite picture by 
Frith, Creswick, and Ansdell, one of the great attractions of the 
Academy, 1856; the Assertion of Liberty of Conscience, by J. R. 
Herbert, R.A.; the Woodman's Return, by F. Goodall, A.R.A.; 
the Procession to the Temple of Esculapius, and another work, 
by the late Sir A Callcott, R.A.; Fruit and a Vase, a work of un- 
usual power and beauty, by Geo. Lance; and other works of a 
very high class. The Water-Colour Drawings will be sold on 
Wednesday. 

There will be a private view, and Catalogues are preparing.— 
54, Pall Mall. 





Patt Matyt.—Warter-CoLtourn DRAWINGS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
anD Beavty. 


MESSES. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
: at the GALLERY, 54, Pall Matl,on WE NESDAY, 28th 
January, at One for Two o’clock, A COLLECTION OF WATER- 





January 20th, 1857, at Three o’clock ; to be continued on each 

succeeding TUESDAY, at the same hour. 

“fileven Lectures ON SOUND—By JOHN TYNDALL, Esq., 

F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I. To commence on 
THURSDAY, January 22nd, 1857, at Three o’Clock ; and to be 

‘continued on each succe * ding THU 'RSDAY, at the same hour. 

~ fen Lectures ON LEADING QUESTIONS IN GEOLOGY—By 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Esq., F.R.S. To commence on SATURDAY, 

January 2ith, 1857, at Three o'clock ; and to be continued ou each 

succeecing SATURDAY, at the same hour. 

Sabscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of Two 
Guineas for the Season, or One Guinea for a Single Course. A 
Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A., V.P. and Sec. R.I. 

Jan. 17th, 1857. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants.—The Course of instraction embraces Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Theoretic and Praetical Chemistry, English, 
ne position of the Betablishn ontsia he ia gn 
@ position the ishment is ry 8. 
various and unusual. Teiatpaeee’. ‘Weg 
* Ten Résident Masters. ae 
‘Attention is invited to the Prospectus, whch may be had on 
ion. The First Session of 1857 wil) commence om the 

of January. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MCNT BLANC, 

BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARS, is NOW OPEN 

“ every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’ch 4 

Area, 2s., Gallery, 1s. Stalls can be securd at the -office, 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every day betwen Eleven and Four, 

mithout any extra charge. - The MorningRepresemtations take 
place every Tuesday and Saturday,at Thre o'clock. 


















|<. JULESGERARD, LE “ TUEUR DE LIONS ~~ 
FTERNOON, ENTERTAINMENT®,. om 


WEDNESDAY, January 2Ist, at Three Por., by M 
GORDON CUMMING, the Lion Hunter of south Africa, in aid of 
the Paris Committee organised by. the frends and admirers of 
JULES GERARD, the Lion Killer of Norti Africa. 

ts may be had of M. Gerard's publisters, Lambert and Co., 
RB, King William Street, Strand (as wellas ‘at the Hall); and 
ilsoof Mr. Marshall, Bookseller, 21, Edgvare Road. Reserved 
Seats, %., Stalls 3s., for which’ an earlyapplication is recom- 


The “ ADVENTURES OF GERARD” (of which a twelfth 


d is now ready) may also be hai as above, and of all 
dookselers, with engravings, price 2s. * 





Traps Sates or Corrricuts, Boox Stocr, Paintin AND BINDING 
ATERIALS, AT EDINSURGH. 


me | ENTIRE STOCK belonging to the Trust 
te of Messrs. JOHNSTONE and HUNTER, Edinburgh, 
le ‘DISPOSED OF by TRADE SALES in the following 


Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, ard the Book Stock published 


by the Firm,on TUE r y c, 
YEBRUA ARY. SDAY and WEDNESDAY, 3rd and 4th 


11, 
Misce‘laneous Book Stock, &c.,on FRIDAY, 6th FEBRUARY. 
Iu. 
Binding Materiais, on TIMURSDAY, 5th FEBRUARY. 
Iv. 
Piisting Materials, Types, Presses, Cylinder and Platen Ma- 
ines, Steam- Engine, Stereotype Foundry, &c.,on TUESDAY, 
1th FEBRUARY, and foilowing days. 
- epagiy tee of the Four Sections will be sent free by 
Tree the 16th instant,on application to JAMES KNOX, 
on the Estate, 104, High Street, Edinburgh. 





Att New Booxs—20, 900 VoLtumEs.- 


ME. L. A, LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Tro ftow a, 125, Fleet Street, on TUESDAY, 27th, and 
lowing Days, an EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF MO- 

DERN BOOKS, OVER-SUBSCKIBED BOOKS, «e.; alse 8000 
Yaune ofthe Rookcase Library, 


recently publizhed af ls. 64. per 
tin ote lot), Stereo: ype Plates, &c. ’ , 


COLOUR DRAWINGS, formed with much judgment and libe- 
rality, by a GENTLEMAN resident in the North of England, 
including Six Exqu'site Views of the Rhine and other rivers, by 
D. Roberts, R.A.; Two Fruit Pieces, by W. Hunt; Girl and Child, 
a chef d’ceuvre, by "RF. P. Poole, A-R.A., and ten works by the same 
Artist ; A View of Fluhlen, on Lake Uri, an important Drawing 
from Mr. Munro’s Collection, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.,and 
Four other Works of different periods of this great artist; Scene 
from Shakspeare, and important Drawing, by F. R. Piekersgill, 
A.R.&; Scene from the Merchant of Venice, by J. Herbert, R.A 

a carefully finished Work ofa rare Master; Boulogne, an elegant 
Drawing, by J. Jenkins; Shipping, and two others, by C. Stan- 
field, R.A.; Four carefully finished Studies, by W. Frith, R.A.; 
Three Elegant Works, by Frost, A.R.A.; The Harvest and Hay- 
field, by J. Absalon; and Two Pastel Heads, by Brochat; and 
specimens of 


J. ABSALON. W. HUNT, 


BARRETT. J. J. JENKINS. 
J. BENTLEY. D. M. MACHISB. R.A. 
G. CATTERMOLE. F. RePICKERSGILL,A.B.A. 
D. COX. ze ¥. POOLE, 
B sar! A . BRPR, 
, . FTE 'G. G. 0. STANFE 
- WE, FROST;A.R.A. bs ALIA, 

J.D. HARDING. aes R. 
J. R. HERBERT, BR M, 


HA 
TM. AY, TURNER, ‘ 

“Many have been in the Exhibitions, some have been purchased 
direct from the artists, and some of the more important commis- 
sions from the present oWner. On view, Saturday, Monday, and 

Tuesday ; and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pali Mail. 


METCHLEY- “ABBEY, HARBOUNE, near 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Pictures (Xp Water Cotour Drawtxes sy tHe Most Distix- 
GUISHED Masters or THE EnGtisn Scnoor; Carvines Br 
MontTREUL AND-WILLCOX oF Warwick ; a Compirre Ser or 
Witkie's Prints, onIGINALLY Supscrinep For BY Mr. Bircyu; 
IttustRaTEeD Books By Lewis, Prout, CaTrerRMoLe, Prnz, 
&e.; Caninets, Bronzes, Mosaics, Fixe Bunt Ciock, axp 
OTHER Ossects OF ART, &c.; THE 'PRorERTY OF CHARLES 
Briacu, Esq., WHO Is LEAVING HarBoune. 


MESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Abbey, on MONDAY, 23rd, and TUESDAY, 
24th, and at the Gallery, 54, PALL MALL, on FRIDAY, 27th of 
February, the Important Collection of English Pictures, including 
the Opening of Waterloo Bridge, the original and finished | gage 
by J. Constable, R.A.; the High Priest, by W. Etty, R.A., an 

three other Works by the same master; Bettys Church, the 
original picture (the Funeral), and three other examples in oil of 
David Cox ; the Spirit of Just‘ce (the fresco of this subject is in 
the Houses of Parliament) ; the Page; Mrs. Norton as the Muse 
of Poetry ; and the original fresco, the Spirit of Chivalry, all by 
Maclise (the Government Prize of 250 Guineas was awarded to 
Mr. Maclise for this last, and purchased from him expressly for 
Metchley Abbey); the three celebrated pictures reserved by Mr. 
Birch from his former sale—viz., the Advent of Spring, by T. 
Danby, A.R.A.; the Golden Age and the Fleur de Lys, by W. 
Etty, R.A.; also Eleven Copies made by Mr. Etty, during his vicit 
to Italy of ‘the most celebrated works of the great masters of the 
Venetian school, which for freedom of touch, breadth of pencil, 

and brilliancy of colour, must ever claim the admiration of the 
best judges of art; also, about thirty other works by R. Willson, 
Gainsborough, Collins, Boxall, Groundland, Stothard, and other 
popular artists. 

The Water-Colour Drawings include Eighteen Specimens of 
J. W. Turner, R.A., W. Hunt, G. Cattermole, Copley Fielding, 
Dewint, Barrett, David Cox, and are all choice examples of the 
respective masters. 

The Decorative Furniture and Objects of Art comprise a Suite 
of the period of Louis XV. in Beauvais Tapestry; a very Fine 
Cinque Cento Cabinet ; Chinese Ottoman, and Two ditto Cabinets: 
Oval Glass and Cheval Glass in richly carved frames; Ebony 
Chair; a Rare Carved Coffre; Roman Mosaic Tables; a Suite of 
Oak Furniture for the Dining Room; a Set of Carved Oak 
Tables, and Two Buffets; Two Chairs carved by Willcox from 
the Oak of Shakspeare’s Seat in the Church of Stratford upon 
Avon ; Library, Hall, and Bedroom Furniture of Carved Oak in 
the Elizabethan taste, including a very fine Garde robe ; Bronzes, 





Carved Ivorics, Marble Sculpture, (including a Fine Bust of Pitt), 


Messrs. Foster's Advertisement couth nued, 

The Effects will be all on View at the Abbey, on the 19th, 20th, 

and 2lat February, and it is proposed to view the Pictures at the 
same place on the same days, and afterwards in London, at Messrs. 

Fu. ster’s Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th—the 
Auction of the Pictures only to be held there on Friday, 27ta of 
February ,all the other property will be Sold at the Abbey, on the 
22nd and 22rd. 

Illustrated Catalogues are preparing, and wi!l be ready by the 
Istof February. Applications for the same, enclosing Twelve 
Postage Stamps, to be addressed to Mr. Holmes, Cheery Street, 
Birmingham ; essrs. Grandy, Liverpool and Manchester; 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons, Manchester ; Messrs. , Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, Messrs. Lloyd and Co., Ludgate mill; and 
Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall, London. 





Tue Vatvuasite MEDICAL AND MiscELLaNeovs LIBRARY OF 
Wittram Newnuam, Esa.,cr Farnuam, SuRREY. 

ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, the 
23rd of January, 1857, and following Day, a t One o'clock’ pre- 
cisely, the VALUABLE MEDICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

LIBRARY of William Newnham, Esq., of Farnham, Surrey. 
May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in 

the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Tue er. ——— or = = MEDALS, THE Pro- 
ARRUTHER: or BELFasr. 
N ESSRS.. s. ‘LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN . 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Jiterary Property and 
‘Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 26tK 
of January, ‘1857, and following Day, at One o'clock precisely, the 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS, 
Property of James Carruthers, Esq., of Belfast, comprising’ Rare 
Saxon Pennies and English Coins, in Silver and Gold, 
Scotch and Irish Coins in Silver; Fine English Medals, 
in Silver; and others in Bronze; Interesting Specimens 
of Zs Grave; Roman Consular Denarii, and Imperial Silver; 
Roman Gold Coins; Rare Examples of Greek Coins, in Silver and 
Sooners Gems set as Rings ; Rosewood and Mahogany Cabinets, 
Co, 

May b> Viewed on Friday and Saturday previous to the Sale, 
and Catalogues had: if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 
N R. J. ¢. STEVENS is fa:oured with instruc- 

tions te SELL BY AUCTION, at his Geat Room, 28 
King Strect, Covent Garden, on MONDAY. 26th January, and fo! 
lowing days, at One o’clock precisely, THE VALUABLE SCIEN- 


TIFIC LIBKARY Of the late Very Rey. Dr. BUCKLAND, Dez 
of Wéstuminster, decjuding many chefee Wor) 





HE LATE Dr Bucktann’s Liprany, 









' Hgory. 


ici 38. Kin t, Movent 
e Country, b¥ enclusi: ctnabprostitaes. 
Tus DeoLocibat nsD OTRER ee Hisrony Coruectiona oF 


TRE LATR Buckrayp. 
Min 








©, STEVENS is favoured with instruc 
tions to BELL BY AUCTION. at his Great Room, 
Rin Apel 30th Janua: 
OF MINE 


the property of the late Very 
, Dean of Westminster. 
the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had 
att oms, or by enclosing a stamped directed envelope 
to Mr. J. c. stevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Tue VatvuaBte Lisgary of THE LaTE Bryan Horme, Esa. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New Ro«ms, the corner of F:cet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on TUESVAY, Jan. 27, and four following daye, at half- 
past 12, by order of the Executors, the VALUABLE AND EX- 
TENSIVE LIBRARY of the late BRYAN HOLME, Esq, 
deceased. This collection, which has been years in forming, eon- 
tains many scarce and interesting works in Bibliography, Topo- 
graphy, Antiquities, Law, Greck and Latin Classics, English, 
French, and Italian Poetry, Plays and Facetie, Curious Tracts, 
Trials, &c.; Valuable Illustrated Books, Standard Historices 
and other Works ; Fine Editions, in handsome bindings, of the 
Works of Boccaccio, Cervantes, Dante, La Fortaine, Moliére, 
Rabelais, Rousseau, Tasso, Voltaire, and others; a Collection of 
W. Hone’s Tracts and Publications; Several of Defoe’s Pieces, 
and many Curious «nd Facetious Works. Among the more im- 
portant Books may be mentioned— Dugdale’s Baronage, 2 vols.; 
Origines Judiciales, by Dugdale; History of Warwickshire, by 
Dugdale; Picard, Ceremonies Religieuses,6 vols.; Bayle’s Die- 
tionary, 4 vols.; Lodge’s Portraits, India proofs, 12 vols.; Lysons’ 
Environs of London, 6 vols.; Coxe’s (W.) Works, 23 vols.; Watts? 
Bibliotheca Britanmica, 4 yols.; Upceott’s English Topography; 
prydges’ (Sir E.) English Topographer, 4 vols.; Ireland’s (8.) 
Works, 10 vols., morocco ; Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manuay, 
4 vols.; Aubery’s Surrey, 5 vols.; Gentleman’s Magazine, 118 vols. 
russia ; Annual Kegister, 80 vo!s.; Valpy’s Delphiu Classes, 142 
vols., large paper; Jackson on Wood Engraving; Layaid’s 
Nineveh, 2 vols; and many other Valuable Works, many in hand- 
some bindings. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two 


Stamps. 
} R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY, 22nd, and 
FRIDAY, 23rd, VALUABLE BOOKS, including Valladio’s Arehi- 
tecture, 2 vols. Antiquarian Cathedrals, 3 vols —Brees’ Railway 
Practice, 2 vols.—Pugin's Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.—British 
Museum Marbles, 2 vols., large paper—Nash's Paris and ifs 
Environs—Useful Knowledge Society Maps, 2 vols..in One-—~ 
Knight's Portrait Gallery, 7 vols —Williams's Sanskrit Dictionary. 
—Taylor’s Hindsostanee Dictionary, 2 vols.— Burnet’sOwn Times, 





{isceLLANEOUs Roo 








Snuff boxes, Chascd Meta! Work, aud other items of high art and 


Dresden and Chelsea China, Botscher Ware, Silver Chasings, 
interest. 


6 vols., large paper—Strype’s Life of Cranmer, 2 vols., large, 
paper—Parker Society Publications, 35 yols., &c, 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON FLORICULTURE. 





On February 1st, 1857, will be published, price 64., 


EXHIBITION 


FLOWERS: 


Their History, Properties, Cultivation, Propagation, and General Manage- 
ment in all Seasons. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 


Author of “Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste,” etc. ete. 


No. 1. THE RANUNCULUOUS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 





LONDON: 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
SLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 


The January number contains :— 
? “9 


E. M. R.A. 
Already published :— 
No. .- containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S 9 
ae oo The Right. Hon. T. B. MACA LAY. 
a ROBERT STEPHENSON, a. MP., F.R.S., 


&c. 

J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &. 
E.H. So RA. 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
PROFESSOR GR AHAM, M.A., F.R. 

Zandon : Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 

Bogue, 8€, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 





BURNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS ON PAINTING. 
In 4to, price £4 10s., bound in cloth, 


TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Pants. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty Etchings 
“from celebrated ae By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
Parts may be bad separately, 
1. ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE. 
Second Edition. Price WU. 5s. 


2. ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. 
Price 15s. 


8. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Sixth Edi- 


‘tion. Price iés. 
Fifth Edition, 


4, ON COLOUR. 

UU. Ls. 6d 
In Royal 4to, with Proof Impressions of the Plates on ‘India 
Paper, and Portrait of the Author. Price 8J. 8s., half-bound 
«morocco, gilt tops. 
J.and J. Treighton, 40, Brewer Street, London, W. 


HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
“ef the spcoies drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
‘tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alga have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DtNeRrs’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 








Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS ney nel from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
‘weduced prices for cash 


“Charics ‘Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


*@ STREET, by his New Fublishing Arrangements, charges no 
*Gommission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Au' hor 
“has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
delow the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
fina it much to their advantage to apply to him 
feu fpecimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 


Meee’ 2s., or 4s.; CREATION, 2s., or 


8s.; Judas Maccabeeus, 2s., or 4s.; Israel in Egypt, 2s., or 

‘4s.; ‘Samson, 2s.,or 4s. The 3s. and 4s. editions are bound in 
scarlet cloth. Dettingen Te Deum and Zadock the Priest, 1s. 6d.; 

Alexander's Feast, 2s.; Acis and Galatea, Is. 6d. Each work 

with Libretto, in Vocal Score, with Pianoforte 

or-Organ Aceompaniment, arranged by VINCENT NOVELLO, 

Serave. size. Piease ask for Novello’s Centenary Edition, printed 

' stout paper. Also, uniform with the above—Mozart’s Twelfth 

22.5 Mere be ‘'s Third Mass, 2s.; Beethoven's Mass in C, 2s.; or 

e Wal., cloth, 7s. - Mozart's Requiem (with 








from the ‘“‘ Musical Times’’), 2s.; the 

lish Words. 

Lo, 69, mn Soho (W.), and 
(E. 





Tae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL, 
will be PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


oo neg 
RS NORTHAMPTONSHIR 
- HOMER td HIS SUCCESSORS IN EPIC POETRY. 
nL THE SALMO 
lv. FERNS AND THER FORTRAITS. 
V. LORD RAGLAN 
Vi. a 
VII. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
Vill. ov R POLITICAL PROSPECT—DOMESTIC, FOREIGN, 
AND FINANCIAL. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo, with Map and Eight Coloured Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


5 yyrecmnsmne a COLONY, a FORTRESS, and 


a PRISON; _ _ Months in the Somers Islands. 
By a FIELD OFFIC 


London: nor ate Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





On Friday next will be published, in Two Vo's. Svo, with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations, 


IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAR- 
ROTI; with Translations of many of his Poems and 
Letters, also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and Vittoria 
Colonna. By JOHN S. HARFORD q.. D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Member of the Academy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of 
the Roman Archeological Society. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
Also, on the same day, in folio, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, ARCHITECTURAL 
and PICTORIAL, of the GENIUS of MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. With Explanations of the Plates, by C. R. 
OLrne” Esq., R.A., &c.; and J. 8. HARFORD, Esq., 

I.., F.R.8 


London: Longman and Co.; and P. and D. Colnaghi. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., 21s. 


GYDNEY FIELDING ; The Domestic History 
of a Gentleman who Served under their Majesties Gvorge 
the Fourth and William the Fourth. By EDWIN. KEENE. 


“ So written as to fix attention peeatahy, 008 the ch t 


‘[Jan. 17, 
ne 
This day is published, a Pring oo og Revised, in row in, 
[ FCTURES TO LADIES on PRACTICA, 


SUBJECTS. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Seria 


Discourses. By FREDERICK DENISON 
M.A., Chaplain of Linccln’s Inn. xr 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





THE NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

Just published, and to be had at all Libraries, 
LIVER CROMWELL: a Story of the Civil 
Wars. By CHARLES EDWARD STEWART. 2 Vols, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In post 8vo, price 7s. strongly bound in leather, 
(AREY’'S GRADUS, with the ENGLISg 
MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Corrected, 


London ; Published by the Company of Stationers, and Sold by 
J. Greenhill, at the Hal), Ludgate Street. 





Fust published, price 6d., by post 7d. 
PUSEYISM IN A FOG ; Holy Flower Shoy 


in Belgravia, or Puseyism at a Discount—The Bishop of 
Oxford’s Reception in Belgravia—The Perilous Crisis—Jesuitein 
the Church of England. 


Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner, 





Just published, with Maps and Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


7 GATES OF THE EAs 
TEN CHAPTERS on the ISTHMUS of SUEZ CANAl, 

By — LAMB KENNEY, of the Inner Temple, Barrister. 

ate 

Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet Stree’. 





COLTON’S LACON. 

Complete in One Volume. New Edition, in crown 8yo, 6s. bound 
in cloth. 

ACON: or, MANY THINGS IN FEW 

WORDS. Addressed to those who Think. By the Rey, 

C.C. COLTON, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, 





MR. RUSKIN ON TURNER. 
Jast published, price One Shilling, 
ON THE TURNER GALLERY- 


No 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of “Modn 


Painter," Stones of Venice,” “‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture," 
Ce 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 


Just published, ha Two ‘Velen 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s. 
cloth, 


[THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

MAJIR-GEIERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B., late 
Envoy to Persia, ind Governor of Bombay; from Unpublished 
Letters and Journls. Ry JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Authorof 
the “Life of Lori Metcalfe,” “The History of the War ia 
Afghanistan,” &c. 


London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





of 
Julia is very skilfully worked out.”—ExamINnE 
“The author has dramatic talent ; many of his situations are 
highly wrought.”—Press. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 
HE OLD MONASTERY. By the Author 
of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” 
*€ We prefer ‘The Old Monastery’ to ‘Clara.’ The peculiarity 


and the pleasure of the tale reside in its sketches of popular life 
and character." —ATHEN ZUM. 


“ Some of the characters in this novel are very charmingly 
drawn, and the tale is one of much interest.”—Sunpay Times. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





NOTICE. 
Immediately in One hme 8vo, 500 pp., price 5s. neatly 


ME: CHARLES READE'S MATTER-OF- 

FACT ROMANCE, “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND.” 

“ Thousands will read this work.”—ATHENzUM. 

“Written with amazing spirit.”"—Press. 

“ One of the very few first-rate works of fiction we have met 
with in our life.”"—Cruric. 

“ In every way an uncommon book.” -Saturpay Review. 

“One of the most striking and effective works given to the 
public for many years.” —Oxgserver. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, price 5s., pp. 320. 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. Ry DAVID PAGE, 
F.G.8. With Engravings and a Glossary of Terms. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY. Second Edition, with Engravings, price Is. 6d. 


“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a 
text-book on science of which we cou'd express an opinion so 
entircly favourable.”—ATHENZUM. 


William B!ackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TAULIR’S LIFE AND SERMONS. 


Just published, in smill quarto, on tinted paper, printed and bound 
in antiqu style, with red edges, price lis. 


HE HISTORY AND LIFE OF THE 

REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN TAULER, with Twenty-fire 

of his Sermons. (Tenp. 1340). Translated from the iGerman, with 

Additional Notices 0; Tauler'’s Life and Times. By SUSANNA 

WINK WORTH, Traslator of “ Theologia Germanica ; anda Re- 
commendatory Prefae, by the Rey. Charles Kingsley. 


London: Snith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





UNDER THE ESPICIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
D PRINCE ALBERT. 
In 1 large vol.,with the Arms beautifully engraved, 


R. LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET 
AGE for 1857. Corrected throughout to the Present datt 
by the Nobility. 

In authority, correctness, and embellishments, this: work is 
entitled to the high place i: occupies on the tables of Her Ma, 
palaces and of the Nobility. Nothing can excced the fa ity of 
its arrangemert or the beauty of its typography and binding. 

8 ders and ad Otley, P Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Price 3s., Seve’ Edition, 


4 ie YOUNG LADIES’ FIRST FRENCH 
BOOK, with a Vocabulary of the French and English, ao 
al ag ’and French of all the words used in the book. 


“This work is decidedly the best we have yet seen of the kind, 
and we observe that our opinion is backed by our numerous ci 
temporaries.”—CovniEr. 

Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN BRITISH HISTOR 
for the use of schools and private families. By the late 
TO THE EARL OF GLAMORGAN. 

Price 3s. 

DUTY TO PARENTS. By a Cieroruas 
of the Church of England. 

“ A useful companion to persons newly confirmed.”—Gris0" 

J. F. Hope, 16, Great Mar!borough Street. 
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Exercises in Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 

Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. 

Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. 

First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. 

Elements of Algebra. By Professor Hatt, of 
King’s College. 5s. 


Class Books. 


Class Reading Book. By Gzorer Lupiow, 
late of Christ’s Hospital, 2s. 6d. i : 

Practical Introduction to English Composi- 
tion, By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A, 2s, 
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Introductory Lessons on the British Constitu- 
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Introductory Lessons on Morals. Is. 6d. 
New Introduction to Logic. 1s. 

Readings in Poetry. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in English Prose. 3s. 6d. 
Readings in Biography. 3s. 5d. 
Readings from nang 4s. 6d. 

Bacon’s Essays. By 'T. Marxay, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Bacon’s Advancement of Lesrning. 2s. 
Outlines of Mythology. 1s, 


History. 
Outlines of the History of England. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of cand. Is. 
Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of Roman History. 10d. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. 
Outlines of Sacred History. 2s. 6d. 
Bible Narrative chronologically arranged. 5s. 
Elements of Ancient History. 2s. 
Elements of Modern History. 2s. | 
School History of England, abridged from | 





Gleig’s Family History ; with Chronology, Contemporary 
Sovereigns, and Questions, 6s, i 
Analysis of English and of French History. 
B Dawson W. TurnEr, M.A. 2s, 
Analysis of Roman History. By D. W. 
Tunyer, M.A. 2s. | 
Analysis of Grecian History. By D. W. | 
Torwze, M.A. 2s, | 
Student's Manual of Ancient History. By 
Dr. Cooke Taxtor. 63, | 
Student's Manual of Modern History. By | 
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Rev. W. H. Hoare, 2s, 6d, 
Histo of the Christian Church. By the 
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Outlines of History of the British Church, 1s. 





Astronomy. 
Outlines of Astronomy. By Professor Hatt. 
10d. 
Recreations in Astronomy. By Rev. L. 
Tomurnson, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Lectures on Astronomy. By H. Moserey, 
M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 
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Is, 6d. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 2s. 
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Descriptive Geography. 2s. 
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M. Zornuin. 10d. 
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The Earth and Man. By Guyor. 2s. 

Manual of Ancient Geography. By W.L. 
Brvan, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s. 

Bible Maps for Schools. 3s. 

Bible Maps. By Wiit1am Hucues. With 
copious Index. Cloth, the Maps coloured. 5s, 

Outline Scripture-Maps. By Rev. J. R. 
Masor, M.A. With Key. 3s, 

Manual of Geographical Science. By Pro- 
fessors in King’s College, London, Part I, 10s. 6d. 
Atlas of Physical and Historical Geography. 

Engraved by J. W. Lowry. 5s. 


Mechanics. 
Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 3s. 
Mechanical Euclid. By Dr. WHEewett. 5s. 


Geology. 


Outlines of Geology. By Miss Zornuy. | 
10 


Recreations in Geology. By the same. 4s. 6d. 
Minerals and Metals. 2s. 6d. 
Minerals and their Uses. By J. R. Jackson, 
F.R.S, With coloured Frontispiece. 7s, 6d, 
Chemistry. 
Outlines of Chemistry. By T. Grirrrrus. 10d. 
Recreations in Chemistry. By T.Grirritus. 


5s. 
Chemistry of the Four Ancient Elements. 
By T. Grirritus. 4s, 6d 


First Lines in Chemistry. By Dr. AtBrrt | 


J. Bernays, F.C.S. With 179 Illustrations, 7s, 
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First Book of Geometry. 1s. 6d. 
Figures of Euclid. By Rev. J. Epwarps. 2s. 


| Elements of Descriptive Geometry. With 


80 Illustrations. By Professor Haun. 6s. 6d. 


EUCLIDS ELEMENTS, 
Edited by R. Ports, M.A. 


University Edition, with Notes. 10s. 
First Six Books (the School Edition, the 
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for the Solution of the Problems, &. 4s, 6d. 

Prief Hints for the Solution of the Problems, 
&c. in the First and Second Editions of the School 
Euclid, 1s, 4 : 

Supplement to the School Edition, containing 
the Portions read at Cambridge of the Eleventh and 
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_ and Hints for the Solutions. 1s. a 

First Three Books, from the School Edition, 

. with Notes, Questions, and Exercises, 3s, 4 

irst Two Books, with Notes, Questions, and 

. Exercises. 1s. 6d, . 

First Book, with Notes, Questions, &e. 1s. 

Definitions, Postulates, and Enunciations of 


the Propositions of the First Six and of the Eleventh 
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| French. 
| Le Tellier’s French Grammar. By J. F. 


Wartez. 4s. ; 
| Ventouillac’s Rudiments. 3s. 6d. 
| French Poetry, with Notes by Ventov1tiac. 
2s, 
| 


| Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar 

| Idioms, By J. F, Watrez._ 2s. 6d. 

| Practical Exercises on French Phraseology. 

} By Professor Brasszur, 3s, 6d, 

| The French Classics, abridged. By De 1a 
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| Les Poétes Francais; Morceaux ehoisis dans: 
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| Readings in Italian Prose Literature, with 
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German. 
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Examples. 3s. Reader. 
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Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 
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| ‘J, S. Barrp. 1s, 6d. 

' Complete Latin Grammar for Learners. By 

| Dr. Donatpson, 3s. 6d. 

| Latine Grammatice Rudimenta. Abridged 
frem Dr, Donaldson’s “ Latin Grammar.” 1s, 6d. 

| Exercises to Donaldson’s Grammar. 2s. 6d. 

| Longer Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 

| By Dr. Donatpson, 6s. 6d. 

| Latin Grammar for Ladies. By Professor 
Browne, of King’s College. 1s. 6d. 

| Latin Exercises for Junior Classes. By Dr. 
Mayor, of King’s College. 2s. 6d, 

Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. By the 

Rev. J. Epwarps, 4s, ‘ 
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ZEneid of Virgil, with Anthon’s Notes. 
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Complete Greek Grammar for Learners. 
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“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
-scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a 
-eareful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
‘author has raged spared no pains to make the work a 
standard authority on the subject of waich it treats,”"— 
Atheneun, 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. 
With Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. 7s. 6d. 


each, bound. 
PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. New Cheap Standard Editions. The Small 
Svo, in 4 vols. 6s. each, bound; and the Library Edition, in 
4 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, bound, with Portraits. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


of ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Complete in 
6 vols, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Fifteen Illustrations, $s. bound. 


SIR B. BURKE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1857. In 1 Vol., with 1500 Engravings 
of Arms. New Edition, corrected throughout to the present 
time from the personal communications of the Nobility, &c. 
“Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’ for 1857 has 
just appeared, this being the nineteenth edition of this very com- 
plete genealogical and heraldic dictionary, which has for many 
years taken precedence of all works of its class. The additions 
and emendations have been brought down to the latest period of 
publication, and the volume presents an excellent specimen of 
compact arrangement for reference, and easily readable type.” — 
IxtustnaTeD NEws. 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE 


LANDED GENTRY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. The Sccond Part is now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in a single volume, uniform with “ The 
Peerage,” divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 

“Few will have seen this book announced without having a 
wish to welcome it. By his poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood 
the Second distinctly announces himself to be his father’s son.” — 
ATHEN=UM. 

“* We gladly welcome this collection of pictures to our Christ- 
mas fireside, and assure our readers that it hasa charm to make a 
long day short. There is much that is hereditary in these pages 
over and above the combination of pen and pencil.’”—JoHN BuLt. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publiskers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WILDFLOWER. By the Author 


of *‘ The House of Elmore.”’ 3 vols. 
“ For every onc her liked and every one her loved.” —Srenser. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. 


Autobiography. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


3 vols. (In the Press.) 
ISABEL; the YOUNG WIFE 


AND THE OLD LOVE. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author 
of ‘Crewe Rise,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Isabel is a novel in which the author ma‘ntains the good posi- 
tion his first work obtained for him.”—Examiner. 

“The present work, we are satisfied, will keep up the popularity 
of Mr. Jeaffreson’s pen. It abounds in clever and sarcastic sketches 
of society, in striking instances and lively dialogue, in strongly 
marked and wel contrasted characters. It touches on social 
questions and lets you into the habits of legislators and literary 
men, Such a novcl is sure to take.”—Joun Butt. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mrs. 


GORE. 3 vols. 


“A graceful story, with a deeper touch of humanity than is 
customary with this authoress. There is a refinement through- 
out which bespeaks it the work of a gentlewoman.”—ATuEN zUM. 


ROSA GREY. By the Author of 


“Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 





“ One of the most charming books of the season, and worthy of 
the author’s former works. The characters are capitally drawn 
an i ly intained, the scenes well conceived, and, 
withal, the volumes possess a considerable quantity of a rarity 
now-a-days—common sense—in the treatment of several social 
subjects and popular people.”—Joun Butt. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 


By Captain BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols. 


“©The General’s Daughter’ is a lively, dashing tale, with 
hroad'y-marked char ters, and more than the average number cf 
startling incidents found in novels of the class. Captain Knight 
has the art of telling a tale with cleverness and effect.”—Litrerary 
GazerrTe. 

“ Captain Knight has given usa very agreeable and lively novel 
in which the dash of the ex-dragoon mingles pleasantly enough 
with the fluency of a practised penman, and the inventive powers 
essential to a successful novelist.""—Joun But. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
_ COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLgy 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of FORCELL 
ard FREUND. Third Thousand. 8vo. 2s, 


“Incomparably the best Latin-English Dictio 
lar.guage.”—QuarRTERLY REVIEW. ™ oak 
It. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S § 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Seventh Thousaj 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


“The best School Dictionary extant.’—Przssg, 
It. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICY, 


DICTIONARY for the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOO 
Sixta Thousand, 8vo. lds. : 


Iv. 

. WM. SMITH’S SMALIR 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, Ninth Thousand, Woodeu, 
Crown 8vo. -7s. 6d, 

v. 
R. WM. SMITH’S SMALIR 
DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, Twelfth Thou 
Wooidcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


vi. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S STUDENTS 
GIBBON: An Epitome “of the Decline and Fall. Wit 
Woodcuts and Tables, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


vit, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL His. 
TORY of GREECE; with the History of Literature mi 
Art. Twelfth Thousand. Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7,61 
QUESTIONS, 12mo, 2s, 


Also, now ready, 


DR. LIDDELL’S. SCHOOL HISTORY 
of ROME, with the History of Literature and Art. Woo 
euts. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. (Uniform with Dr. Wm, Smithi 
School History of Greece). 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MRS. MARKHAM 
POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


The FollowingNew Editions may now be had:~ 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG 
LAND, from the Firs Invasion by the Romans to the Hii 
Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria, New and Chest 
Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo. 6s, 





II. 
MARKHAMS HISTORY of FRANCE 
from the Conquest »y the Gauls to the Death of Lui 
Philippe. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo, & 


Itt. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GEk- 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romus 


under Marius to the Present Time. 
Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s, 


“ Marxnam’s Historres.—These works are construc 
ona = which is novel and we think well chosen, and: 
are glad to find that they are deservedly popular, for the 
cannot be too strongly recommcnded, as adapted for the 
perusal of youth.”—Journat or EpvucarTion. 


Also, Now Ready. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY Of 
ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Eighteenth Baio, 
with Twenty additional Woodcuts, 18mo. 2s. 

“This little history was written for a real little Arthe, 
and I have endeavoured to write it as I would tell it o# 
intelligent child. I well remember what I wanted tobe 
myself in addition to what I found in my lesson- 4 
first allowed to read the History of England.’—Avti0 
PREFACE. A o 

“Lady Calleott’s style is of the right kind, earnest 
simple,” —ExaMINER. 


i: 
CROKER’S STORIES for CHILDRES, 
selected from the History of England. Fifteenth Baitie 
With Twenty-four Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


“This skilful performance by Mr. Croker ogee 
Jan of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Tales of a G f 
JUARTERLY REVIEW. 


New and Cheape 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY i7, 1857, 


REVIEWS. 


‘ptive Essays contributed to the ‘ Quar- 
— Review,’ "By Sir Francis B. Head, 

Part. 2vols. Murray. 

Oye of the obvious objections to our system 
ofanonymous authorship is that it places the 
public under a heavy load of obligation to 
ynknown benefactors. If we knew to whom 
ye were indebted for articles which have 
especially instructed or entertained us in the 
periodicals, we should be enabled to discharge 
the most grateful of all duties, by acknow- 
ledging the pleasure and advantage we have 
derived from their perusal. But the anony- 
mous system—for the maintenance of which 
there may be excellent reasons—deprives 
readers of the gratification of bestowing well- 
deserved honours, and writers of the oppor- 
tmity of receiving them: It is only when a 
collection of essays, similar to that now before 
w,is brought out in an independent form, 
that we learn the name of the author, with 
whose contributions to our current literature 
weare already familiar. But this informa- 
tion generally comes too late. The attraction 
is long — by, and it is impossible, on mere 
personal grounds, to revive the interest which 
such writings excited when their topics 
were fresh. The author, nevertheless, is en- 
titled to his rewards ; and if the reputation 
he obtains, by thus gathering up his occa- 
sional essays, be less brilliant than he might 
have won had he avowed them at the mo- 
ment of publication, it is likely to be more 
solid. If his papers be really worth preserv- 
ing, he gains infinitely more in permanent 
influence by presenting them in a mass, than 
he loses in ephemeral popularity by not hay- 
ing affixed his name to them as isolated pro- 
ductions. The public generally have very 
vague and imperfect notions on the subject of 
periodical literature. They appreciate highly 
the research, eloquence, and aptitude of illus- 
tration displayed in single articles; but they 
have an extremely inadequate conception of 
the variety of knowledge, the extent of in- 
quiry, the versatility and mental power, 
brought to bear upon his labours at large by 
the periodical writer. He cannot get credit 
for these qualities until he has collected to- 
gether the scattered articles which have oc- 
cupied his time at intervals through a series 
of years. It cannot be known, till an antho- 
logy of this description has been formed, that 
the writer who fascinated our imagination at 
one period by a discourse upon poetry, music, 
¢r sculpture, is the same who, at another, 
taught us to think and speak more accurately 
by a severe treatise on logic, or who extended 
our conquests over the domains of practical 
science by lucid expositions of its most recent 
discoveries. 

Sir Francis Head’s volumes furnish us with 
an excellent exemplar of the incidental la- 
bours of that class of periodical writers who 
undertake only those subjects which they un- 
derstand thoroughly, and concerning which 
they have had peculiar opportunities of ac- 
quiring authentic information. His themes 
are not so diversified as those of Scott, 
Southey, or Macaulay. He does not traverse 
the region of what may be called, for distinc- 
tion sake, pure literature. He does not dis- 
tus the genius of Milton, or open up in- 
Lon into the authorship of Junius, or the 

tity of the man in the iron mask. He 
to matters with which he is intimately 











conversant, and treats them with the vivacity, 
clearness, and earnestness which are known 
to be the marks of his style. Few writers 
combine, in a more remarkable way, the 
somewhat opposite characteristics of the 
practical and the pictorial. He writes plea- 
santly about dull things. He contrives, by 
the brightness of his manner, to impart popu- 
lar interest to subjects which, intrinsically, by 
their very nature, command only a limited 
audience. The secret of this power lies in 
the reality of the treatment. He puts vitality 
into his descriptions ; and whatever is felt by 
the reader to be a living truth always awakens 
his attention, whether he cares much about 
the matter or not. In these deliberate essays 
the same eccentricities of manner will be 
found, which amused the public in former 
works by the same writer. He occasionally 
runs restive when a figure of speech, or a 
favourite topic, seizes upon his fancy ; and he 
is sometimes apt to be a little careless and in- 
congruous, although always animated and 
suggestive, in passages of illustration or de- 
scription. These aberrations, however, seem 
to be generally under the control of that 
responsibility which is inseparable from the 
position of a quarterly reviewer. 

The most striking feature in these essays is 
that to which we have already alluded—their 
thoroughly practical character. Sir Francis 
Head writes only upon matters in the expo- 
sition of which he can make his pérsonal 
experiences available; and the diversities of 
his experience are sufficiently remarkable. 
We trace him personally in South America, 
among the gorges of the Andes, and in the 
silver mines of Mexico; in the far-west, 
amongst the tribes of the red man, whose 
habits he has studied ; up the Rhine, with 
every valley and village of which he is fami- 
liar ; and all over the well-known highways 
of Europe, by canal, river, horse-road, and 
rail. We find him quartered at Charleroi 
with the allied army on the 15th June, 1815, 
and competent, therefore, from personal ob- 
servation, to correct the misstatement of 
Alison, that Wellington was surprised and 
out-manceuvred at Waterloo. We find him 
acting as Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, 
and turning his opportunities to account in 
valuable expositions of the state of our cha- 
ritable institutions, our provision for the 
poor, and our sanitary regulations; and where 
he has not happened, officially or ex-officially, 
to have obtained the information requisite 
to render an article practically useful, he 
goes direct to seek it at its legitimate source. 
Thus, with a view to completeness and accu- 
racy of detail, he explores the departments 
of the London and North-Western Railway, 
inspects the arrangements of the establish- 
ment, collects authentic data, and describes 
the whole minutely and graphically ; for a 
similar purpose he investigates the secrets of 
the Telegraph-office, and gives a clear account 
of its operations, and of the manner in which 
its wonderful agencies are worked; and when 
a change in our postal arrangements has 
drawn special attention to the system by 
which the correspondence of the kingdom is 
carried into effect, he visits the Post-Office, 
and accurately delineates its interior provi- 
sions for the despatch of business, and the 
whole machinery by which it is kept in mo- 
tion. The hand of energetic utility is visible 
in all these articles; but it would have been 
desirable to have reconstructed certain por- 
tions of some of them, for the purpose of 
bringing down the information, and adapting 





the spirit of the observations to the present 
day, instead of leaving them as they were 
originally written, when things which are 
now established facts were then only theories 
or experiments. The marvels, for example, 
which have been effected since the article on 
the Electric Telegraph was written, cast into 
the shade such instances of its power as the 
anecdotes of interrupted elopements and the 
detection of Tawell.; and it reads strangely 
enough, in 1857, to find a writer gravely re- 
commending that the system of a penny 
postage should be in all respects fairly, scien- 
tifically, and effectually developed. 

There are altogether a dozen articles col- 
lected into these volumes. The first is on 
Cornish Miners in America, exposing the 
error of employing Cornish miners to work 
in the American mines ; and showing at the 
same time an intimate knowledge of pitches, 
deads, and grass captains, upon the mysteries 
of which our author instructs his readers 
with apparently as much facility as if he 
were talking of matters of the most ordinary 
experience. The pith of the article may be 
resolved into one or two leading points—that 
the Cornish miner is utterly ignorant of 
every species of mining but that upon which 
he has been exclusively engaged; the tin- 
worker, for example, knowing nothing what- 
ever of the copper man, whose lode touches 
his own ; and that it is, therefore, absurd to 
send him to work silver mines in a climate, 
and under conditions, fatal alike to his health 
and his industry. 

The main object of an article on English 
charity, the materials of which are drawn 
from the writer’s experience as a Poor-Law 
Commissioner, is to exhibit the vices of the 
old system, its laziness, prodigality, and cor- 
ruption ; an tindertaking in which he sue- 
ceeds better than in establishing the virtues of’ 
the new régime. One of the most attractive 
papers is upon Steam Locomotives by Land 
and Sea, an essay full of facts, and presenting 
a vivid survey of the wonders enacted by 
steam over the waters of the deep and the 
high-roads of the earth. Take, as a sample, 
a picture, in the author’s best manner, of-a 
species of water conveyance which he con- 
siders the most curious on the face of the 
globe, that of descending one of the great 
rapids of America in a small bark-canoe, 
under the command of two Indians :— 

‘* Besides the rocks, shoals, and snags which are 
to be avoided, unceasing attention must be given 
to innumerable logs of hewn timber, which, having 
been wafted by the lumberers to the commence- 
ment of the rapid, have been left to be hurried for 
eight or nine miles towards their market,—some- 
times separately, sometimes hustling each other, 
sometimes floundering, and sometimes, if anything 
irritates or obstructs their passage, rearing up in 
the water until they almost reel over. As soon as 
a berth or clear place is observed between these 
masses of floating timber, the elder Indian, who is 
seated at the head of the canoe, his younger com- 
rade being at the stern, and the passenger in the 
middle, calmly lets go his hold of the bank, and 
the two Indians, each furnished with a single 
paddle, immediately standing up, the frail band- 
box which contains them floats indolently until it 
reaches the edge or crest of the rapid,—which is no 
sooner passed than the truth rushes upon the mind 
of the traveller that all possibility of stopping has 
ceased, and that this ‘‘hubble-bubble, toil, and 
trouble” must continue until the eight or nine miles 
of the rapids shall be passed. 

“In the apparent turmoil of this scene, in which 
the canoe is preceded, as well as followed, by 
masses of heavy timber, the slightest touch of 
which would annihilate it, —the icy-cold judgment 
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of the old Indian,—his collected but lightning-like 
decision,—the simplicity and tranquillity of his red 
beardless face, thatched over by his bluff-cut, 
black, lank hair,—his total absence of either fear 
or bravado,—his immutable presence of mind,— 
and, in places of the greatest possible noise and 
confusion in the waters, the mild tone of voice with 
which he softly utters to his young comrade the 
monosyllable that directs him to steer the stern of 
the canoe in the direction opposite to that which he 
himself gives to its head,—form altogether a most 
striking contrast with the boisterous scene, the 
sudden kaleidoscope changes of which it is utterly 
impossible to describe; for one danger has no 
sooner been avoided than, instead of having time 
to reflect on it for a moment, the eye is attracted 
to a second, as suddenly passed and as instantly 
succeeded by a third.” 

The ascent of a steamer up a rapid gives 
us a striking picture of a different kind :-— 

“‘ From the deck of a vessel in this situation, it is 
very interesting to determine, by the relative 
bearing of fixed objects on shore, the slow but sure 
conquest which the power of steam is making over 
the elements of wind and water, both of which are 
occasionally seen combining to oppose its progress. 
In places where the current is the strongest the 
ascent for a time is almost imperceptible; every 
Moment we expected that the engine would be 
beaten, and that the vigorous strength of the 
steam would be exhausted by the untiring force of 
its adversaries ; but no, —the hot water in the long- 
tun beat the cold ; the fire conquered the wind.— 
And, though the liquid element was continuously 
slipping from underneath the vessel, and though 
the air in close column was unceasingly charging 
to oppose it, yet,—‘ at spes infracta’—in spite of 
all these difficulties, the steamer triumphantly 
reached the summit of the rapids, and then merrily 
glided forward on its course.” 


This paper was apparently written when 
the railroad mania was at its height, or not 
very long afterwards, and, consequently, the 
moral with which it winds up in reference 
to railway travelling is obsolete. 

In a curious and interesting paper, entitled 
©The Printer’s Devil, Sir Francis Head in- 
spects the interior of Messrs. Clowes’ esta- 
blishment, and draws from it many parti- 
culars which, although familiar to all literary 
— are unknown to the public at large. 

e following passage, in which the character 
of the compositor is indicated by the nature 
of the pictures and songs he sometimes 
pastes up on the wall over his case, affords a 
glimpse into tke composing room which 
reveals a striking feature of its varied hu- 
manity :— 

“The pictures, the songs, the tracts, the cari- 
catures, which each man, according to his fancy, 
has pasted against the small compartment of white- 
washed wall which bounds his tiny dominions, 
indicate the colour of his leading propensity. One 
man is evidently the possessor of a serious mind, 
another is a follower of the fine arts. A picture of 
the Duke of Wellington denotes that another is'an 
admirer of stern moral probity and high military 
honour; while a rosy-faced Hebe, in a very low 
evening-gown, laughingly confesses for its owner 
that which we need not trouble ourselves to ex- 
pound.” 

Glancing over the compositor’s case, we 
obtain the following information :— 

“In the English language the letter ¢ inhabits 
the largest box ; a, c,d, h, a, m, m, 0, 7, 8, t, u, live 
in the next-sized apartments; 6, f, g, k,l, p, v, w, ¥, 
dwell in what may be termed the bedrooms, whi 
ds % &, 2, &, and @, double letters, &e., are more 
humbly lodged in the cupboards, garreis, and 
cellars. And the reason of this arrangement is, 
that the letter ¢ being visited by the compositor 
sixty times as often as z (for his hand spends. an 
hour in the former box: for every minute in the 


latter) it is evidently advisable that the letters ' 





oftenest required should be the nearest. Latin 
and French books devour more of ¢, 7, J, m, p, 9, 8, 
uw, and”, than English ones, and for these languages 
the ‘cases’ must be arranged accordingly.” 

This is rather fantastically described ; but 
the reader will understand its purport, as 
showing the letters in the proportions in 
which they occur in use in the structure of 
our language. Before we leave the printing 
office, we will avail ourselves of one sketch 
more—the reader and his boy :— 

“In a printing establishment ‘the reader’ is 
almost the only individual whose occupation is 
sedentary; indeed the galley-slave can scarcely be 
more closely bound to his oar than is a reader to 
his stool. On entering his cell, his very attitude 
is a striking and most graphie picture of earnest 
attention. I1t is evident, from his outline, that the 
whole power of his mind is concentrated in a focus 
upon the page before him; and as in midnight the 
lamps of the mail, which illuminate a small portion 
of the road, seem to increase the pitchy dark- 
ness which in every other direction prevails, so 
does the undivided attention of a reader to his 
subject evidently abstract his thoughts from all 
other considerations. An urchin stands by, read- 
ing to the reader from the copy—furnishing him, 
in fact, with an additional pair of eyes; and the 
shortest way to attract his immediate notice is to 
stop his boy: for no sooner does the stream of the 
child’s voice case to flow than the machinery of the 
man’s mind ceases to work ;—something: has evi- 
dently gone wrong! he accordingly at once raises 
his weary head, and a slight sigh, with one 
passage of the hand across his brow, is gene- 
rally sufficient to enable him to receive the intruder 
with mildness and attention.” 


But the boy, who is here the subordinate 
character, is really the reader. The truthful- 
ness of the following description will be re- 
cognised in all printing offices :— 

“*We have already observed that while ‘ the' 
reader’ is seated in his cell, there stands beside him 
a small intelligent boy, who is, in fact, the reader ; 
that is to say, he reads aloud from the copy, while 
the man pores upon and corrects the corresponding 
print. This child—for such he is in comparison 
with the age of the master he serves—cannot be 
expected to take any more interest in the hetero- 
geneous mass of literature he emits, than the little 
marble Cupids in Italy can be supposed to relish 
the water which is made everlastingly to stream 
from their mouths. The subject these boys are 
spouting is generally altogether beyond their com- 
prehension ; and even if were not so, the pauses 
that ensue while ‘ the reader’ is involved in reflec- 
tion and correction would be quite sufficient to 
break its thread; but it often happers that they 
read that which is altogether incomprehensible to 
them. Accordingly in one cell we found the boy 
reading aloud to his patron a work in the French 
language, which he had never learned, and which 
therefore he was thus most ludicrously pronouncing 
exactly as if it were English. ‘Less ducks knee 
sonte pass,’ &c. &e. (i.e. Les ducs ne sont pas, 
&c.) To ‘the reader’s’ literary ears this must have 
been almost as painful as, to common nerves, the 
setting of a saw: yet he patiently listened, and 
laboriously proceeded with his task.” 

A paper on the Red Man, founded mainly 
on Catlin’s. work, but containing, as usual, 
some original matter, will not be read with 
less interest now that the wild hunters of 
the prairie are rapidly vanishing, than 
it was when the gallery of Indian sketches 
and curiosities in Piccadilly was an object 
of as much attraction as the entertainment 
of Mr. Albert Smith, which is held in 
the same building. Catlin’s collection has 
disappeared in advance of the races whose 
traits and habits it represented; but the 
literary records of their existence remain, and 
will always possess a peculiar charm for the 
ethnological student. 





Other subjects, treated with equal fullne, 
and perspicuity, such as the Electric Tee 
graph and the Post-Office, are Teproducg] 
with good effect in these volumes, altho, 
they were written with a direct spelen 
to a state of things which no longer exit, 
or rather to a stage of scientific a adminis. 
trative progress which we have since oy 
stripped. ‘The Air we Live in, an analysis 
of Mr. Chadwick’s famous report, now som 
fourteen or fifteen years old, still retains jiy 
value on account of the valuable facts jt 
embraces on ventilation and drainage, Then 
are no new views in it ; but it has the meri 
of dealing intelligibly with the subject ¢ 
sanitary improvement—a subject which eq 
never lose its claims to attention ina com. 
try where the population increases at the rate 
of a quarter of a million a year. We 
however, extend the same indulgence to the 
article under the ambiguous, and noty 
accurate title of ‘ British Policy,’ in which Sip 
Francis revives the story of the Canadian ir. 
surrection of 1837 ; a story which is here 
lated with a vehemence suitable, perhaps, to 
the period when it was originally published, 
but answering no higher purpose at present 
than to show that twenty years have not sui: 
ficed to abate the anger of the author ove 
the transactions to which it refers. 

Sir Francis Head has certain favourite pol- 
tical theories which he avails himself of 
every fair opportunity to support; but it is 
only just to him to add that, although his 
ardent temperament occasionally commits him 
to strong opinions, warmly expressed, he 
never writes like a partisan. He may hk 
sometimes wrong, as we think he is in his 
unconditional advocacy of centralization ; but 
he is always sincere. His object is not the 
promotion of party ends, or the maintenance 
of party interests ; but the exposition of 
views and principles which he believes to be 
equally beneficial to all parties. This isa 
high virtue in a periodical writer, and has 
seldom appeared with less alloy than in thes 
volumes. 








The Works of Francis Bacon, de. Collected 
and Edited by James Spedding, MA,; 
Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A.; and Douglas 
Denon Heath. Vol. I. Longman and Co 

The Essays or Counsels, de. By Francis 
Bacon, &c. Revised from the Early Copies, 
the References supplied, and a few Notes, 
by S. W. Singer, F.S.A. Bell and Daldy. 


TueErRE is perhaps no writer who is more 
talked of and less read than Bacon. He is 
generally accepted as the representative of 
the modern utilitarian philosophy which is 
supposed to be the foundation of England's 
greatness ; and every sciolist who looks with 
the stupid wonder of ignorance upon ou 
material power, who supposes that the high 
est destiny of man is fulfilled when he cat 
live in carpetted rooms and travel by steam, 
lauds Bacon to the clouds. All that has 
heen effected by science for the last three 
hundred yearsis attributed to Bacon. Bacot 
was the first to discover the true object of 
philosophy, and to point out the means af 
attaining it. Man was wandering forlom 
ignorance and error, till Bacon provid bia 
with a Novum Organum,a new instrame 
which, like Aladdin’s lamp, has opened 
that is rich and rare in nature for his enjoy" 
ment. : 
Now all this turns out to be a mistake 
While the multitude have been charmed 
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flattered by what Mr. Macaulay has told 
them in his amusing ‘ Essay on Bacon,’ while 
have been laughing over the essayist’s 
ludicrous illustration of the inductive or ex- 
imental philosophy, and wondering how 
one could have failed to perceive that, if 
mevery occasion of eating minced pies a 
pan was ill, minced pies were the cause of 
hisillness ; and while they have been bless- 
ing their stars that’ England produced a 
ilosopher of common sense to dissipate the 
dondy sophistries of the syllogism, and to 
direct his fellow-creatures to the reality of 
things, all this time the great experimental 
ilosophers of the present day have been 
that Bacon’s system has never yet been 
tried, Some say that it is absolutely incapa- 
ple of being practically applied at all ; others 
urge the expediency of now at length carrying 
it out. But all join in declaring that the 
yast discoveries which illustrate our age have 
been made without the aid of the Vovum 
Organum, and in defiance of Bacon’s princi- 
pes. Indeed, it is still a question what 
Bacon really meant by his Novum Organum, 
and a real effort to discover its full and 
ractical significance can hardly be said to 
oe been made till now. 

In the present edition of his works, his 
principle of the division of labour at least is 
adopted. Hitherto we have been dependent 
almost entirely for help in understanding his 
physical and moral philosophy, his legal 
works, and his writings on general literature, 
to the labours of the late Mr. Basil Monta- 
fe whose professional duties could scarcely 

ve given him time to elucidate the pro- 
found and incomplete theories of the great 
lawyer and philosopher. We have a much 
better chance of getting at the truth now 
that we have a commentary on the philoso- 
phical works by a man of science, on the legal, 
by a lawyer, and on the literary, by a man of 
literature. Cuigque in sud arte credendum. 

This arrangement, however, has unfortu- 
nately not been fully carried out. After Mr. 
Ellis had completed his general preface to 
the philosophical works, and written most of 
the notes, he was attacked by a fever, and 
obliged to relinquish the work, the completion 
of which was then devolved upon Mr. Sped- 
ding. This we can hardly regret, since it 
has given us the indepen:lent conclusions of 
two men of eminent abilities, who have 
evidently studied their author with great 
care. In the general preface, Mr. Ellis 
asserts that Bacon’s method has never been 
put in practice, and argues that it never can 
be. In the preface to the Parasceve of the 
De Augmentis, written, as Mr. Spedding 
informs us, before he knew Mr. Ellis’s 
opinion, the same fact is pointed out ; but he 
maintains that Bacon’s method might be 
applied, and urges its adoption. We will 
endeavour to give our readers some account 
of what that method is, as explained by his 
present editors. 


n the opening sentence of the Second 


Book of the Vorwm Organum, Bacon states 
the end and object of philosophy :— 


“To generate and superinduce a new nature or 
ew natures upon a given body is the work and 
intention of human Power. But to find out the 

orm, or essential difference, or the natura natu- 
rans, or the fount of emanation (for all these are 
the terms which most nearly approach to the 
Indication of the thing), is the work and intention 

uman science,” 


Bacon, with the realists, supposed that in 
everything in nature there is some latent 





Form, or natura natwrans, or substance, which 
makes it to be what it is; and that this Form 
stands in the relation of cause to the attri- 
butes. The object of science is to discover 
these latent forms. Bacon therefore proposed 
that as a first step, and before any theory was 
offered, all the phenomena of nature should 
be collected and classified, and the few 
simple forms which are their causes then 
deduced from them. Of this method he 
gives examples,and divides the simple natures 
into two classes:—first, schematisms of 
matter, such as density, rarity, &c.; secondly. 
simple motions, such as the motus ex fugd 
vacut. These last we should now call powers. 
The idea that all the phenomena of nature 
can be reduced to a few simple elements is, 
as Mr. Ellis says, the central point of Bacon’s 
philosophy ; and we fancy that the discove- 
ries of modern times tend to establish it. 
In a lecture on Powers, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by Professor Faraday, it 
seemed to us that the tendency of his opinions 
was to supersede Newton’s theory of gravi- 
tation, and to substitute for it a principle of 
electricity pervading all space. At least he 
expressed himself wholly unsatisfied with the 
idea conveyed by Newton’s formula of at- 
traction, that any one body can act upon 
another without some medium to connect 
them. 

The phenomena being ascertained by mere 
industry, it will then be easy for the investi- 
gator to ascertain to which of the “Forms” 
or powers of nature each is to be referred, 
and thus to arrive at its natura naturans. 
The process will be one of induction ; but it 
will differ from the old induction, which pro- 
ceeded by a simple enumeration of qualities. 
Bacon’s induction proceeds by a system of 
exclusion or rejection. Thus, each nature 
presented to us may be resolved into a con- 
geries of simple natures which have all been 
already ascertained and tabulated. We pro- 
ceed then by excluding from our definition 
of the complex nature under examination, 
every simple nature which is not present, or 
which manifests itself in a greater degree 
when the given nature manifests itself in a 
less ; the residuum, after all these exclusions, 
will be the essential forms of the thing. 

This is the system of induction by exclu- 
sion; and this is the essence of Bacon’s 
method. Induction by simple enumeration 
of qualities was explained and practised, not 
only by Aristotle, but by the Alchemists ; 
and it is that by which philosophers now 
pursue their inventions. Induction by ex- 
clusion has never yet been put in practice. 

And the reason is obvious. The system of 
exclusion is founded upon the supposition that 
we can form just and accurate conceptions 
of the “simple natures,” and that these con- 
ceptions must precede our investigation. 
Whereas the truth is, that it is only in 
making the experiments, and pursuing a pre- 
conceived theory, that conceptions of the 
simple natures of things are formed. The 
omission, of a rule for forming scientific con- 
ceptions, if indeed such a rule could be framed, 
vitiates the whole process :— 

‘¢This omission,” observes Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ is doubt- 
less connected with the kind of realism which runs 
through Bacon’s system, and which renders it 
practically useless. For that his method is im- 
practicable cannot, I think, be denied, if we reflect 
not only that it never has produced any result, but 
also that the process by which scientific truths 
have been established cannot be so presented as 
even to seem to be in accordance with it. In all 
cases this process involves an element to which no- 








thing corresponds in the tables of comparence and 
exclusion, namely, the application to the facts of 
observation of a principle of arrangement, an idea, 
existing in the mind of the discoverer antecedently 
to the act of induction. It may be said that this 
idea is precisely one of the nature into which the 
facts of observation ought in Bacon’s system to 
be analysed. And this is in one sense true; but 
it must be added that this analysis, if it be thought 
right so to call it, is of the essence of the discovery 
which results from it. _ To take for granted that it 
has already been effected, is simply a petitio prin- 
cipti. In most cases the mere act of induction 
follows as a matter of course as svon as the appro- 
priate idea has been introduced. If, for instance, 
we resolve Kepler’s discovery, that Mars moves in 
an ellipse, into its constituent elements, we perceive 
that the whole difficulty is antecedent to the act of 
induction. It consists in bringing the idea of mo- 
tion in an ellipse into connexion with the facts of 
observation; that is, in showing that an ellipse 
may be drawn through all the observed places of 
the planet. The mere act of induction, the 
éraywy}, is perfectly obvious. If all the observed 
places lie on an ellipse of which the sun is the 
focus, then every position which the planet suc- 
cessively occupies does so too. This inference, 
which is so obvious that it must have passed 
through the mind of the discoverer almost uncon- 
sciously, is an instance of induction ‘ per enumera- 
ticnem simplicem,’ of which kind of induction 
Bacon, as we have seen, has said that it is utterly 
vicious and incompetent.” 

Mr. Ellis, in a general survey of Bacon’s 
system, shows that he believed the pheno- 
mena and the forms of nature to be so limited 
that they could be collected and mapped out 
with the same facility and accuracy as the 
axioms and definitions of arithmetic and 
geometry, and that the problems of the 
former could be solved with as perfect cer- 
tainty as those of the latter. All the facts 
of observation were first..to be collected, 
before any theory was to be formed. Whereas 
the history of physical discovery, and the 
nature of the case, show that they must pro- 
ceed together. The idea of having one set of 
men to make scientific observations, and 
another to derive consequences from them, 
is therefore chimerical. 

But, replies Mr. Spedding, in his preface to 
the ‘Parasceve,’ Bacon did not intend that 
there should be such a complete separation 
of the two functions. The observers may be 
men of a certain amount of scientific know- 
ledge, and they may be directed to what class 
of phenomena they are especially to direct 
their attention. As an illustration of what 
he means, he observes that Colonel Reid’s 
theory of storms was framed, not among the 
hurricanes in the West Indies, but at the 
Admiralty, among the ships’ logs. He further 
quotes from Sir John Herschel, to show that, 
in particular branches of science, Bacon’s 
principle has been carried out, and has been 
attended with the best results. Speaking of 
meteorology, Sir John says :— 

‘Occasional observations apply to occasional 
and remarkable phenomena, and are by no means 
to be neglected; but it isto the regular meteoro- 
logical register, steadily and perseveringly kept 
throughout the whole of every voyage, that we 
must look for the development of the great laws of 
this science.” 

According to Mr. Spedding, then, Bacon’s 
method has been partially carried out with 
the best results, and the magnificent pictures 
which he drew of the empire which man 
might obtain over nature might be realized, 
if that system were fully put in practice. 
To illustrate this, Mr. Spedding supposes a 
case, Two men, James and John, find a book 
written in unknown characters, and set about 
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to decipher it. James, being a good linguist, 
and being expert at guessing, manages, by 
the analogy of other languages and some 
happy conjectures, to make out a few words. 
Each succeeding discovery makes the next 
easier, and at last he succeeds in ascertaining 
the meaning of a large part of the writing. 
This method is inductive, but there is no 
certainty in it. John, on the contrary, 
observes what characters occur oftenest. 
These he collects and classifies, and makes an 
index of them. Then, from his knowledge 
of the genius of language generally, he, with- 
out difficulty, and with certainty, decides from 
the frequency or rarity of their occurrence, 
what words are verbs, what prepositions, 
what substantives, &e. The parts of speech 
being thus ascertained, the analogy of other 
languages will determine their meaning. 

In this apologue the book in unknown cha- 
racters is nature. James, the happy guesser, 
is Galileo and our modern philosophers. 
John is Bacon ; the laws of language are the 
Novum Organum; the index is his Natural 
History with the tables of comparentia and 
exclusiva ; the making out of the words one 
by one according to this index is the inter- 
pretation of nature ; and the ultimate read- 
ing of the book is the ‘ Historia sive Veritas 
Rerum,’ which, as Bacon hoped, was to be the 
completion of his system, the result of his 
Novum Organum. 

It will be a new thing to all but the ini- 
tiated to learn that, though “the Baconian 
Philosophy ” has been the subject of our en- 
comiums for hundreds of years, it still re- 
mains a dead letter. We have seen, however, 
that Bacon was not the inventor of the in- 
ductive method which generally goes by his 
name; for not only did Aristotle describe it, 
but Galileo and Kepler made their discoveries 
by means of it before he gave his method to 
the world. Neither do facts bear out Mr. 
Macaulay’s view of his title to be called the 
father of the modern philosophy. That 
amusing essayist founds his claim on the fact, 
that he it was who first turned men’s thoughts 
from merely speculative to practical philo- 
sophy. “What, then, was the end which 
Bacon proposed to himself?” asks Mr. Ma- 
caulay. “It was, to use his own emphatic 
expression, ‘fruit.’ It was the multiplying 
of human enjoyments, and the mitigating of 
human sufferings.” And so we are to believe 
that the only result of all the splendour of 
Bacon’s eloquence, and the vastness of his 
conceptions, his veritas rerum, which was to 
open the inmost recesses of the soul of nature 
to man, and lay her, as a slave, prostrate at 
his feet, was to persuade people to turn their 
eyes from such useless speculations as the- 
ology and morals, to the much more impor- 
tant one of making themselves comfortable. 
Mr. Macaulay’s mistake arose from his having 
taken it for granted that the whole of Bacon’s 
method consisted of induction. Mr. Macau- 
lay was aware that induction was nothing 
new in philosophy ; and therefore he justly 
concluded that if Bacon did nothing more 
than recommend and analyse induction, he 
had done nothing to merit the distinction of 
being called the father of the new philosophy. 
He was therefore driven to find out some 
other title, and fixed upon one in which there 
is most assuredly a flaw. The whole ten- 
dency of the philosophy of Bacon’s age was 
towards natural and utilitarian invention. 
And if it was he who spoke and wrote most 
eloquently on its advantages, it was Galileo, 
Kepler, Columbus who acted :-— 








‘*Frqm all that I can hear,” says Mr. Spedding, 
‘‘it.seems evident that the inductive philosophy 
received its great impulse, not from the great pro- 
phet of new -principles, but from the great dis- 
coverers of new facts; not from Bacon, but from 
Galileo and Kepler. And I suppose that, with 
' regard to those very principles, even if you wanted 
illustrations of what is commonly called the 
Baconian method, you would find some of the very 
best among the works of Gilbert and Galileo.” 


The conclusion, then, that we are com- 
pelled to draw is, that, as yet, Bacon’s direct 
services to science have been trifling. The 
fundamental principles of his philosophy have 
never been adopted, and men were already 
busily engaged in experimental philosophy 
before his new method appeared. Like Cas- 
sandra, his inspirations have been the admir- 
ation of mankind, but no one has been guided 
by them. 

To this most valuable addition to our sci- 
entific literature is prefixed the old ‘ Life’ of 
the philosopher, written by his friend and 
chaplain, Dr. Rawley. Mr. Spedding observes 
justly, that the days of fanciful history and 
biography are gone by. No one is now con- 
tent to accept the versions of events and 
views of character which the modern biogra- 
pher and historian can invent for his amuse- 
ment. In this accurate age we adopt the 
legal axiom, and will take none but the best 
evidence that can be got. If documents are 
in existence they must be produced; but 
hearsay and conjecture will only be accepted 
in their absence. The editors, therefore, pro- 
pose to let contemporary documents relating 
to Bacon’s life tell their own story. And 
Mr. Spedding states his belief that they will 
place Bacon’s character in a more favourable 
light than that in which it has generally ap- 
peared. We hope so. 
ceeding volumes are published we shall take 
an early opportunity of making our readers 
aware of their contents. 

The next volume which appears at the 
head of our paper is a new edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, the work by which he is best known 
to general readers, edited by Mr. S. W. Sin- 
ger. It is a very nice reprint of these de- 
lightful scraps of practical wisdom and ele- 
gant taste. In his preface, Mr. Singer in- 
forms us that he has been at great pains to 
obtain a correct text by the comparison of 
early editions. He further gives a compre- 
hensive history of the work itself, and of the 
changes which it underwent under the 
author’s revision. The notes are short and 
judicious, The text is not, in this case, over- 
laid with a dull and trifling commentary, 
egotistical remarks, and long quotations from 
the annotator’s works. 





The Recent Progress of Astronomy; espe- 
cially in the United States. By Elias 
Loomis, LL.D. Third Edition. Low & Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tue Government of the United States has 

never been friendly to the establishment of a 

national observatory, and it is solely to the 

responsibilities entailed by their immense 
seaboard, and to the exigencies of their mer- 
cantile navy, that the country is indebted for 
one at the present time. When a hydrogra- 
phical department to their navy became ab- 
solutely necessary, a small observatory was 

established at Washington, in the year 1831, 

under the name of a “ Depét of Charis and 

Tastruments.” The depot was originally 

placed under the charge of Lieutenant Wilkes, 
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and afterwards, on his leaving it to tay 
command of the exploring expedition to thy 
Southern Ocean, under that of Lieutengs 
Gilliss. 

In 1842, an Act of Congress was passed 
authorising the erection and equipment of g 
observatory, at an expense not exceeding 
25,000 dollars, but still under the name of ; 
‘Depot of Charts and Instruments.” Ty 
instruments are chiefly by Merz and Mable 
of Munich, and are of first-rate excelleny, 
They are—1st, A large refracting telescope 
of 15 feet focal length, and 9} inches aperture 
of object glass; 2nd, A transit instrumet 
with telescope, of 73 feet focal length, and 5} 
inches aperture; 3rd, mural circle, by 
Ertel; and 4thly, A transit instrument jp 
the prime vertical, by Pistor and Martius, of 
Berlin. To these may be added an instr, 
ment called a Refraction Circle, made by 
Ertel, from drawings by the director, Lien. 
tenant Maury. 

The organisation of the observatory ani 
the composition of its working staff are de 
serving of attention. It is part of the ests. 
blishment of the Bureau of Ordnance and 
Hydrography, and is therefore a naval ests 
blishment, and placed under the immediate 
charge of the chief of that Bureau. Them. 
perintendent of the observatory is required 
to be a naval officer, not below the rank of a 
lieutenant. The assistants are composed of 
professors of the university, lieutenants of the 
navy, and passed midshipmen. In 1846 there 
were sever lieutenants, five passed midshi 
men, and four professors, to perform all i 
duties, including those relating to the hydro 
graphical, the magnetical, the meteorological, 
and the astronomical departments of the 
establishment. By this means the observe 
tory has been kept up at very little cost to 
the Government, the chief part arising from 
the salaries of the professors, who each re 
ceive 1200 dollars per annum. Lieutenant 
Mauty estimates the whole expense of salaries 
at 5700 dollars. Whether this application of 
the services of naval officers will succeed 
eventually time must determine. One great i 
convenience results from the frequent changes 
of them, arising from their being ordered to 
sea or from their promotion, and, for an astro 
nomicel observatory, the restriction of the 
directorship to a naval officer is manifesily ob- 
jectionable. In England, such a connexion 
as that of naval officers and scientific met 
from the universities could not exist as it does 
in the Washington Observatory. 

The present superintendent, Lieut, Maury, 
is of European celebrity for his nautco- 
meteorological researches. His ‘ Wind and 
Current Charts,’ his organization of obser 
tions to be made of tees elements by # 
American ships, and his successful attemp'* 
at deep-sea soundings, cannot be too highly 
praised. He has originated almost a nef 
science which will be of incalculable use ™ 
navigation, and which has already indicated 
ocean tracts to vessels, causing a savilg° 
many days in long passages. i 

Amongst the professors are several distin. 
guished names. Sears Walker was of very 
great service in the discussions relating © 
the orbit of Neptune; Ferguson 1s the dis 
coverer of Euphrosyne, one of the now large 
group of asteroids; Coffin and Hubbard hart 
both made valuable contributions to the # 
ence of astronomy. 3 

Thus we may consider that, for the a 
sent, the organization of the observatoly’ 
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—_— 
of first-rate talent and energy for its director, 
and of four gentlemen of scientifte attain- 
ents and great astronomical learning, to- 
her with four other observers, selected 
m a profession which always abounds in 
men of ability and vigour. 
In the year 1849, the use of the electric 
dock, and of automatic registration of 
transits, Was introduced into the system of 
the observatory; but of this we shall have 
to treat more particularly under the head of 
the ‘Cambridge Observatory ;’ and it is only 
necessary to mention briefly the works which, 
with such ample means, the W ashington 
Observatory has been able to accomplish. _ 
In the present state of astronomy, it is 
auch easier for a rich and civilized country, 
with large commercial interests, to establish 
anational observatory than to provide it with 
suitable subjects of observation. Greenwich 
Observatory has occupied, from its first esta- 
Dlishment till the present time, the subjects 
aliatly belonging to the advancement of 
nautical science, besides taking upon itself 
the observation of all the planets with unde- 
yiating regularity. This observatory also 
provides for the formation of copious star 
catalogues for all conspicuous stars in the 
northern heavens, and, in fact, gives all the 
fundamentals of practical astronomy as far as 
they are required for the interests of com- 
merce and navigation. By a little increase 
of establishment, the Greenwich Observatory 
and that at the Cape of Good Hope could 
readily perform all that is really useful both 
for speculative and practical astronomy, but 
neither of these establishments has engaged 


in elaborate sweeps of the heavens, bdth be+, 


cause it formed no part Of their original plan, 
and because other observatories had assumed 
this as their especial task. The discovery of 
Ceres first originated the idea of dividing the 
heavens into zones, and, by division of labour, 
of accurately obtaining the position in the 
heavens of all stars down to avery low magni- 
tude. Since that time, the discovery of so 
many of the small planets has rendered this 
work more necessary and more interesting. 
The star-zones of Bessel, Argelander, and 
Tamont ; the Berlin star-maps, and - those of 
Mr. Bishop; the polar-star sweeps of Mr. 
Carrington, are a few of the principal contri- 
butions to the stellar astronomy of the present 
century. To this task Lieut. Maury also 
determined to devote the large resources of 
his observatory. Prof. Loomis says :— 


“This work contemplates a regular and syste- 
matic examination of every point of space in the 
heavens that is visible at Washington, and of as- 
signing position, colour, and magnitude to every 
star that the instruments are capable of reaching. 
~ +. . The observations for the star catalogue 
have not yet been published. The number of stars 
already observed is estimated at about 100,000, 
— between 16° and 45° of south declina- 

n. 

We are glad to hear this account of the 
unpublished work of the observatory, since 
the published volumes—namely, those for 
1845, 1846, and 1847, would not lead us to 
infer so large an amount. In 1845 the num- 
ber of stars catalogued was ninety-six, and 
in 1846 and 1847, the number catalogued in 
each year was about six hundred, being very 
neatly the same number that is frequently 
observed at Greenwich in one year. 

But when we come to compare the plane- 

observations of these two national obser- 
Yatories, the difference is very striking. In 
the number of observations of the moon, 





made at Washington with the transit instru- 
ment, the mural circle, and the meridian 
circle, were respectively forty-six, thirty-two, 
and forty. In 1847, the numbers were twenty- 
one, fifteen, and twenty. At Greenwich, the 
number amounts to pretty nearly a hundred 
observations of both elements in a year, made 
on the meridian with the transit-circle, in ad- 
dition to nearly double that number made 
with the altazimuth. The difference between 
the two observatories in the observations of 
other planets is still more conspicuous. 

These remarks are made with no unfriendly 
or jealous feeling, but simply to show that 
the Washington Observatory, which is com- 
parable with Greenwich, and in some re- 
spects surpasses it in its costly equipment 
of instruments, which is provided with an 
ample staff of educated observers and com- 
puters, and which, in its plan, as stated 
by Lieut. Maury, embraces to the fullest 
extent all the fundamentals of astronomy, 
has at present, as far as the -printed 
results can be compared, no pretension 
to rival ‘our own national observatory, 
which, for steadiness of purpose and unceas- 
ing regularity in carrying out the objects 
proposed by its directors, is still unequalled. 
We look anxiously for the volume contain- 
ing the observations made in 1848, which Dr. 
Loomis informs us is nearly ready for pub- 
lication, as each succeeding volume will enable 
us to be better judges of the steady working 
of the system so vigorously begun, and of the 
way in which the observatory will, during 
the remainder of this century, fulfil its high 
destiny. 





The Life of Thorvaldsen, afier the Auto- 
graph Notes, Posthumous Papers, and 
Correspondence of the Artist. By J. M. 
Thiele. Translated from the Danish info 
German byH.Helms. Leipzig: Wiedemann. 

THoveH the materials of this book are far 

from presenting any especial analogy to the 

Elegies of Propertius, they resemble them 

in having been in great part discovered in a 

cellar. Shortly after Thorvaldsen’s death, 

the author of these volumes, one of his most 
intimate friends, and appointed his executor 
by will, proceeded to Rome, to superintend 
the removal of his effects from the house he 
had occupied in that city. In the course of 
his perquisitions, he came upon a most un- 
attractive-looking cellar, in which, among 
other things, he discovered a cask containing 
nearly all the letters that the sculptor had 
ever received during his residence in Italy, 
together with rough copies of a large pro- 
portion of his answers. The latter circum- 
stance is accounted for by the fact that Thor- 
valdsen, whose education had been neglected, 
and who, like most artists, rather shunned 

the pen, rarely trusted himself to reply to a 

letter of importance without having made a 

preliminary sketch of what he wished to say. 

These brouwillons were very frequently 

scribbled upon the backs of the letters to 

which they referred, hence their preserva- 
tion. The discovery of this deposit was 
doubly acceptable, as all efforts to obtain 
autobiographical particulars from the artist 

in his lifetime had only served to elicit a 

declaration of general obliviousness ;—‘ ask 

Stephen Heger, or Carl Heger, or Ulstrup. 

They know more than 1!” 

It was true that the sculptor’s early days 
had not been such as to afford him reminis- 
cences of any very agreeable description. 





His father, indeed, traced his descent from 
Harold Hildetand, King of Norway; or, 
according to another account, from Snorri 
Thorfinnson, son of one of the Icelandic 
discoverers of Vinland, and. so far as we 
know, the first white man ever born upon the 
continent of America. The family had 
moreover boasted, in the person of a certain 
Oluf Paz, an Icelandie Thorvaldsen of the 
eleventh century, celebrated in that day for 
the remarkable excellence of his wood- 
carvings. But Thorvaldsen’s grandfather 
was a very poor clergyman, whose sons 
quitted their native island to seek, not find, 
their fortune in Denmark. One died young, 
the other, when Albert Thorvaldsen was born 
to him on November 19, 1770, was a wood- 
earver, unskilful, idle, and poor, with a spirit- 
broken wife. It is not known where Thor- 
valdsen acquired his first education; its 
quality may be estimated from the cireum- 
stance that, after his arrival in Rome, he was 
obliged to spend some time in studying the 
grammar of his own language. From his 
infancy he appears to have been thoughtful. 
quiet, and slow of speech, the natural 
aspect of artistic genius developing  it- 
self under difficulties. Had his social 
position rendered him aceessible to the in- 
fluences of art and poetry, he might have 
displayed passion and enthusiasm ; as it was, 
his genius could only declare itself in dim 
aspiration and irresolute groping after some- 
thing higher than he knew. It is often far 
from easy to discriminate between the im- 
passibility of dulness and the reveries of 
ower uncertain of its aim. By-and-bye it 
ecame apparent that his talents lay in the 
direction..of drawing and modelling. This 
was the very thing for his father, who was in 
sad want of an assistant in his work, and had 
Thorvaldsen unfortunately been an English- 
man, he would have been a earver of wood 
all his life. Happily, however, Denmark at 
that day possessed one of those excellent 
institutions the necessity of which we have 
just begun to perceive, and Thorvaldsen’s 
father had no difficulty in procuring for his 
son admission to the free school of the 
Academy, answering to our present Schools 
of Design. Here his talents speedily acquired 
him recognition and protectors, among whom 
the painter Abildgaard is especially to be 
named. He justified their good opinion by 
carrying off in succession the four Academy 
medals, one of which, indeed, he was on the 
point of missing through a sudden access of 
nervous timidity, sufficiently intelligible to 
all who know anything of the artistic tem- 
perament. The gain of the last medal en- 
titled him to a travelling pension towards the 
completion of his studies in Italy. This was 
wonderful fortune, too wonderful for his 
father, who had never intended any higher 
vocation for his son than that of a carver in 
wood, and who seems to have been seriously 
alarmed on learning that Albert intended to 
be a carver in marble. He had always 
looked forward to availing himself of his 
son’s skill for his own benefit, and probably 
reflected that the workman can always find 
employment, while the artist must toil long 
ere he can hope to support himself by his art, 
much more his family. To his influence, as 
well as to a certain vein of constitutional 
indolence, must be ascribed Thorvaldsen’s 
two years’ delay in Copenhagen, during which 
period one of M. Thiele’s informants saw the 
future glory of Denmark hawking looking- 
glass frames about the streets. At last, 
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however, he determined to avail himself of 
his travelling pension, and in the spring of 
1796 took his departure on board the Thetis, 
a government frigate. A series of incidents 
delayed his arriva] at Rome till March 8, 1797, 
a day which he used to call his second 
birthday. His advent was far from taking 
place under favourable circumstances. Rome 
was in the power of the French, who were just 
then busy in pillaging it of its most valuable 
works of art, so that almost at the moment 
that the greatest of modern sculptors en- 
tered the city by one gate, the most re- 
nowned masterpieces of antiquity were leay- 
ing it by another. The gencral confusion, 
besides, left people little inclination to 
patronize young sculptors, and beyond copying 
from the antique. Thorvaldsen found little to 
employ him. He had not, however, been 
left unprovided with introductions, and he 
soon succeeded in making several friends. 
By far the most valuable of these was his 
countryman, the archeologist Zoega, whose 
opinion of him may be gathered froma letter, 
dated Genzano, Oct. 4, 1797 :— 

**Our countryman Thorvaldsen, who is spending 
a week with me inspecting the curiosities of the 
neighbourhood, is an excellent artist, with much 
taste and feeling, but shockingly ignorant of every- 
thing that lies beyond the immediate range of his 
art. It is, by the way, very inconsiderate of our 
Academy to send people here with so little instrue- 
tion that they must spend a deal of time in acquir- 
ing knowledge, without which their residence here 
would be of little service to them, but which could 
have been attained with much greater ease before 
they left home. How can an artist study here as 
he ought without knowing a word of Italian or 
French, or possessing the least acquaintance with 
history or mythology? This is especially applicable 
to a sculptor, whose chief business it should be to 
study the antique. I do not expect him to bea 
learned man, I do not even wish it, but he should 
at least have some idea of the meaning of the things 
that he sees,” 


This extract may throw some light on the 
a why Thorvaldsen did so little in the 

rst few years of his residence at Rome. 
Other circumstances concurred to annoy him 
several attacks of fever, an unfortunate 
amour, his father’s entreaties that he would 
return, the miscarriage of the works he 
sent to Copenhagen. Yielding to these mis- 
fortunes, he destroyed the model he had pre- 
pared of a colossal statue of Jason, and ar- 
ranged toleave Rome. But the necessary 
remittances did not arrive, and at the en- 
treaty of his friend Madame Friderika Brun, 
he consented to employ his time in remodel- 
ling his statue. This was the crisis of his 
destiny. Scarcely was the Jason a second 
time on the pedestal, when the famous Eng- 
lish author and banker, Thomas Hope, entered 
the artist’s studio—saw, approved, and com- 
missioned. Soon all Rome had been to see, 
and gone away ratifying the verdict of the 
generous Canova, that “this work of the 
young Danish sculptor was wrought in a 
style truly grand and majestic!” It is to be 
observed that, whatever the difficulties that 
beset the path of the young sculptor, he has 
seldom to contend with the prejudiced oppo- 
sition that at first encounters every painter 
and poet of originality. The reason obviously 
is, that sculpture has at present little origin- 
ality, consisting almost entirely in the imita- 
tion of antique models which no modern 
artist uaibeaile that he can excel. Imitation 
must of necessity content itself with the 
second rank, and here lies all the secret of 
the inferiority of modern plastic art; not, as 


some very superficial writers would have it, 
in the superior facilities possessed by the 
Greeks for studying from models. 

The Jason was commissioned in March, 
1803, on the very day on which, but for an 
accidental delay occasioned by the intended 
companion of his journey, Thorvaldsen would 
have left Rome a disappointed man. In 
April, 1805, Zoega mentions him as already 
the acknowledged rival of Canova. So nar- 
rowly had even his genius escaped shipwreck ! 
This was, however, the last of the many dra- 
matic vicissitudes of his youthful career. 
Commissions henceforth flowed in upon him, 
and the manifold advantages of a residence 
in Rome became fully apparent. Notwith- 
standing the wholesale plunder of the French, 
Rome was then, as now, the cynosure of every 
tourist; and perhaps the loss of the sculp- 
tural marvels of antiquity enhanced the at- 
tractiveness of the treasures always to be 
seen in the Danish artist’s studio. Invidious 
criticism might have deemed him not insen- 
sible to this advantage, for assuredly few of 
his craft have so vexatiously deferred the 
completion of their works. Thus the Jason, 
commissioned, as we have seen, in 1803, was 
not finished till 1829; the execution of the 
Bethmann monument, a simple sarcophagus 
with bas-reliefs, was delayed for seventeen 
years ; the Byron statue of Dean and Chapter 
notoriety, commissioned soon after the death 
of the noble poet, afforded the Westminster 
authorities no opportunity of displaying their 
illiberality till 1836. Some thought that the 
sculptor accepted too many commissions ; 
others, in saying that he was wonderful in 
clay, but weak in marble, seem to have ex- 
pressed the more unfavourable half of the 
truth. He was not weak in marble, if ina- 
bility to work in that material be intended 
by the remark. But, like most genuine 
artists, he wrought by impulse rather than 
by system, and preferred conception to elabo- 
ration. Continually visited by ideas, he was 
restless till they were embodied in the docile 
clay so ready to his hand; but this once 
accomplished, his interest grew cold. The 
fervour of inspiration had gone by, leaving 
him little disposed for the mechanical toil of 
translating his airy thought into stubborn 
marble. Though this consideration may ex- 
plain, it is obviously far from justifying his 
conduct ; and his disappointed patrons would 
probably have derived little edification from 
the assurance, that the manner in which 
their protegé kept them out of their property 
was only another proof of his genius. ‘Lheir 
reclamations, “a the unpleasantnesses re- 
sulting, were, at all events, some relief to the 
monotony of his Roman life, which appears 
in the biography as a mosaic of petty inci- 
dents, forming a not uninteresting picture 
when united, but trivial and little adapted for 
notice in themselves. It might have been 
supposed that the correspondence already 
mentioned would have yielded much inte- 
resting matter, but a little reflection will sug- 
gest that a man of Thorvaldsen’s habits was 
neither likely to write or to receive many 
letters unconnected with business; and ac- 
cordingly the collection, invaluable for the 
history of his works, tells us little worth 
knowing about the man. 

It is through the letters of his friends that 
we hear of two or three love-passages, the 
most remarkable of which was his engage- 
ment, or semi-engagement, in 1818, to a young 
Scotch lady, Miss Rosa Mackenzie, of Sea- 





lent heart and cultivated mind, but y 
demeangur appears to have been open to 
objections on the ground of frigidity, fig 
won the artist’s favour by the intelfj 
with which she appreciated his works, ga 
for a time seemed to have completed he 
conquest by the tenderness with which gp 
nursed him through a somewhat serious jj}. 
ness. This was at Genzano, a lethargic littl 
place in the Romagna, where Thorvaldsy, 
seenis to have fallen in love for want of any. 
thing else to do. When, however, he 
turned to Rome, his artistic labours resumed 
their old place in his heart—his attachment 
cooled, and was ultimately entirely diverted t 
an Italian lady, upon whose character it woul 
beungallant to dwell, but whose fiery Southen 
beauty exerted an almost magnetic influeng 
upon the fair-haired Dane. The engagementwa 
broken off, and Miss Mackenzie quitted Rome 
abruptly, returning twenty years afterwards 
to be reconciled to her lukewarm admirer, 
and to rest in that cemetery which Shelley has 
immortalized in his verse, and both he and 
Keats by their graves. 

But for this episode, and a journey to 
Copenhagen and Warsaw in 1819, on which 
occasion he received the most flattering 
honours from every one, from the Emperor 
Alexander downwards, the history of Thor. 
valdsen’s Roman life is to a great extent the 
history of his works, which may be taken as 
illustrating the various stages of his mental 
development. His genius, always great, 
nevertheless grew slowly, and attained its 
richest. maturity in 1817 and the two sue 
ceeding years, which witnessed the produc. 
tion of his Hope, Mercury, Shepherd-Boy, 
aud Graces, statues thought to have no viva 
in modernart. After the production of these 
masterpieces, he occupied himself much with 
the sculpture of religious subjects, in which 
his triumphs, however conspicuous, scarcely 
equalled those of his former period. His 
latter days were devoted in great measure to 
the execution of bas-reliefs, a style which he 
had a right to consider his speciality, and of 
which his famous Triumph of Alexander, 
modelled so early as 1811, is by far the most 
illustrious modern example. _ He left behind 
him an immense number of works in this 
style, generally of the most graceful and 
engaging description, but the greater part of 
which never progressed beyond a cast in 
plaster. 

At length, in 1839, full of years and 
honours, the artist prepared to revisit his 
native land. We, who after five years’ delay 
have just hung up some thirty pictures of our 
greatest painter in a bad light, can hardly 
comprehend the intense excitement am 
enthusiasm created by the announcement of 
this intention in Denmark. Showers of 
honours descended upon him on his arrival. 
Without the slightest approach to churlish- 
ness, he contrived to withdraw himself from 
public notice as much as possible, although 
nothing could shield him from the daily torrent 
of letters soliciting pecuniary assistance, 
autographs, recommendations, and the like; 
and although, with all his desire for privacy, 
he found it absolutely necessary to dine at 
some one else’s table nearly every day. 
duty of selecting from among. compen 
invitations was left to his faithful vale 
Wilckens, rather than interfere with uh 
arrangement he on one occasion refused = 
Danish Majesty himself. M. Thiele, 
was much in his society, has given us a Pit 





forth. This young lady, a person of excel- 


sant picture of this serene period © 
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~his breakfast of milk and biscuits, his earl 
labours in his studio, his constitutional stroll 
and inevitable game of loto, with many illus- 
trations of zaiveté and trifling eccentricities. 
Some disputes, indeed, occurred to ruffle his 
temper, nor was he exempt from fits of me- 
lancholy brooding, for which he would have 
found it difficult to assign a cause ; but on the 
whole his life was singularly peaceful, and 
terminated by a death as calm. Sitting in 
the theatre one March evening in 1844, 
having previously experienced but slight 
symptoms of indisposition, his head fell 
suddenly upon his breast—he was dead! In 
the museum which he bequeathed to his 
native city—a collection the like of which no 
other placecan show, containing casts of all his 
works, and the originals of many—the sculp- 
tor reposes among _his sculptures, and his 
grave is covered with flowers. 

Thorvaldsen’s character was that of an 
artist whose original condition has been that 
of a labourer, and on whom the influence of 
the world has been considerable, without 
being exactly pernicious. To the rusticity of 
his early education, and the manner in which 
his natural openness had been taken advan- 
tage of, must be ascribed the larger share of 
the distrustful obstinacy occasionally un- 
pleasantly manifested in his conduct. At 
the same time, he possessed all the best 
virtues of the peasant—so simple in his 
habits and unpretending in his attire as to be 
sometimes very unjustly charged with avarice 
—modest in his demeanour, yet capable of 
asserting his dignity on occasion—a sincere 
friend, if not a very warm one. He was, 
moreover, a sensible and .above ali a tho- 
roughly genuine man, despising affectation, 
perfectly comprehending his work in ‘tlie 
world, and comparatively indifferent to all 
besides. To this he doubtless owed much 
of his success. As he never took up the 
chisel without having something to convey, 
he was under no temptation to take refuge 
from the inane in the theatrical, and thus 
avoided the two greatest perils that beset 
the modern sculptor. The difficulty of ex- 
pressing in what his superiority consisted 
might alone warrant the belief that it lay in 
amore refined idealism, even if this suppo- 
sition were not confirmed by the fact that 
his busts and portrait-statues are the least 
successful of his works. This much is 
certain, that few men have better deserved a 
biographer, and that his usual good fortune 
18 conspicuous in the destiny that has 
assigned that office to M. Thiele. 
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Blackett,” m 
“ENouGH, enough,” said the Prince to Tm- 
laeh ; “thou hast convinced me that no man 
tan ever be a poet!” What Rasselas pro- 
hounced impossible seems to present little 
dificulty in our day, judging at least by the 
lumber of se ange: and the ease with 
~wch some of them obtain poetic reputa- 
tion. “The last new poet” ee me. 
ment with which we are made familiar, as if 
‘were an apparition neither wonderful nor 


By Devon Harris. 
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unfrequent. But neither laxity of critical 
judgment nor decline of popular taste can 
affect the real standard of literary merit, nor 
the qualifications which Johnson enumerated 
as requisite for a true poet. Rare now as 
ever is that combination of qualities which 
alone raises their possessors to the rank of 
classic authors. To natural genius there 
must be added varied knowledge, laborious 
study, and some amount of literary art, for 
the production of poetry that will live in our 
literature. Much idle controversy there has 
in recent times been concerning the natural 
and the artificial in poetry. These epithets 
may occasionally be used to designate extreme 
styles of writing, but no critic nor writer of 
sense will put nature and art into direct 
antagonism. Yet thisis now constantly done 
both in theory and practice. Because Pope, or 
rather the miserable imitators of Pope, can be 
charged with being too artificial, slovenliness 
and irregularity have almost come to be 
admired as poetical virtues. But we adhere 
to the old canons of taste and of criticism, and 
hold that brilliancy of genius and fertility of 
invention never can dispense with the order 
and elaboration to be obtained by study and 
skill. The old-fashioned rules of Horace in 
the ‘Ars Poetica,” and the wise hints which 
Johnson puts into the mouth of Imlach, may 
be profitably studied by most of the “emi- 
nent” poets of the present day, as well as by 
all youthful aspirants after poetic fame. 
Holding these views as to the standard and 
the requirements of poetry, it is but seldom 
that our praise extends further than the 
commendation of certain qualities, or the 


selection of occasional passages of merit. 
‘Lora’ is a poem possessing claim to notice, 
chiefly from the terseness and point with 
which the writer describes some of the phases 
of human thought and feeling, as in these 
lines :— 
“*True souls have neither faith nor doubt by halves ; 
They ask unclouded skies, or primal night. 
If they believe, their faith miraculous 
Asks miracles to live on: if they doubt, 
Their doubt is all-embracing—God and sin— 
This wombing darkness ; He the Light of light.’ 
“A shout of eager voices met my ery, 
As in a mart where rivals press their wares: 
Each sang Eureka, and dispraised the rest. 
“ ‘Nature is god, all god, and god enough;’ 
One screamed. ‘Then Iam more; for Nature’s laws 
All wait upon me as my ministers, 
Or if that I am part of Nature’s self, 
1 am at least her heart and brain—her soul; 
And must I take her body for my god? 
Give me but time, I'll spend your universe, 
Taking it world by world; then ask for more.’ 
“ *His Nature-god’ (said one) ‘is gross, hath weight, 
And, like a wounded kraken, floats in space, 
Matter is mirage, Mind is all in all. 
Matter is mind externalised and seen, 
As the eye sees its motes like things apart. 
And human minds are but the ocean-spray 
Surged for a moment into separate life— 
Each wave a world—to be absorbed again 
In that unresting and eternal sea 
Of which each drop, in turn, becomes a life, 
Thy soul is in projection, hence its sighs; 
Yet they but overture its requiem. 
For, as the tide but flows to ebb again, 
So thou wilt sink back into Deity. 
Thou canst not quit thy shadow, law is law; 
Strive not with Fate, Saturn still eats his sons. 
Thou, though thyself a god-mode, must succumb, 
Since even Fate, the gaoler, wears a chain.’ 
“ While yet he spake, vanished all heart-beliefs, 
The azure of the sky dulled down to lead. 
The summer glory withered from the grass. 
The firm earth reeled ; and fell each pillared truth 
Hewn from the live rock of my consciousness. 
Truth, error, right and wrong, changed shapes and names £ 
Then mixed, to fade in dim dissolving views ; 
Whence slowly formed a huge, lorn, spectral face— 
As if an old Greek on the Zgean wave 
Had seen up-staring from the deep sea-floor 
The Titan features of Oceanus— 
Wan, marred, diffused in measureless despair. 
At finding his sea-realms had passed away. 
By most sure signs I knew the pantheist god ;— 
A god without a throre, mind, will—Fate’s slave— 





Matter-imprisoned, looking thro’ its bars, 
Helpless, stone-eyed, the hieroglyph of woe. 


Demon-begotten on the heartless brain, 
Always Becoming without ever Being. 
But while I looked, the phantom melted, passed.” 


, And again, in describing various forms of 
infidelity, the philosophy of the ‘ Vestiges of 
Creation’ is alluded to :— 


“* Who next appeared ?” 

“One who, if half-believed, was Nature’s pen 
Dipped in her secret laws; had present been 
At each thing’s birth; could trace great Plato back, 
Thro’ ape, frog, fish, and all his ancestry ; 
Stood Babel-high on piled up scienees, 
Old saurian fossils of philosophy, 
And polytechnic spoils : muezzin-like, 
Called men as from a minaret to bbw— 

But ’t was to mere abstractions, mind-made laws. 
‘The God he owned to was too fine for use: 
And he had complimented Him from earth, 

Bowed Him beyond the spheres. ‘Perhaps his Hand 
Had touched the springs of things at first. Since then, 
The world was Godless and went on alone.’ 

The Maker’s name was creeded; He Himself, 

Exiled by his own creatures far in space,” 


There is mark of some vigour in these 
lines, but the effect of the poetry is often 
marred by roughness and affectation of style. 
The too frequent use, for instance, of hyphen- 
joined words, has an effect not tending to 
sublimity, though the grandeur of the Alps 
is the theme :— 


“ Great outward changes ye have known, 
These fragment-mountains scattered at your base, 
Vaster than those which crushed the Titan race, 
Tell of convulsions in your far-up realms, 
When, tempest-armed, your fury overwhelms 
Ice-seas, sets rivers free from caves of night, 
And fills abysses which defied the light. 
A graver air looks down from your sky-brows.” 


In the matter as well as the style of the 
‘Rural Parsonage, there is little originality, 
for the same or similar scenes have often 
been the themes of English poets. We give 
part of the portraiture of the pastor’s wife ; 
the pleasing associations suggested by which 
do not, however, atone for the feeble verse 
and bad rhyme of some of the lines :— 


“ The wonted morning task of lessons o’er, 
*Twas but resigned for other useful toil. 
Of languor or of indolence no more ; 
Knew she, than th’ insect gathering nectared spoil. 
To tend the poor; the sorrows to beguile 
Of the afflicted; or good book to lend, 
That might allure from what was bad and vile; 
Or correspond with absent child or friend, 
She would her time devote,—to bless, her constant end, 
“ One secret of her energy and joy, 
And angel-like serenity, was this: 
With God she walked, whatever her employ ; 
And never would, or night or morning, miss _ 
The study of that Book which brings true bliss ; 
Stored with instruction apt for every need. 
To Christ she fled, as to a fortalice, 
From care and trouble: at His feet would plead 
For guidance, strength, relief; and thus her faith aye feed. 
“ Meanwhile, her partner would his labours ply; 
With needfal knowledge furnishing his mind; 
That he might nurse in faith and picty 
The souls all-precious, to his care consigned. 
Or, active duties him employment find 
In visiting the school or séattered flock ; 
Those assiduities that gently wind 
Their way into the heart, till they unlock 
The sternest, as a stream subdues the loosened rock.” 


The imitation of well-known poetry is too 
barefaced in these stanzas :— 

“ Anon, the wonted evening board is spread, 
And they, a blessing asked, around it sit. 
Over the social scene the charm is shed — 
Of love, and cheerfulness, and childish wit. 
The meal despatched, and preparations fit 
Made for the customary household prayer, 
All in the reading join of holy Writ; 
(The summoned servants in the privilege share 3) 

Then, kneeling round his throne, implore J ehovah’s care. 

“Qh! blissful evenings! needing not the noise 
Of weary rout, or revelry profane; 
Or Opera’s intoxicating joys, i 
To lend their course a sparkle false and vain : 
Tut truly festive: free from every pain 
Produced by envy, emulation, guile, : 
And leaving on the mind no lingering stain : 
Only too rapid was their passage; while a 

Upon them Reason shed the radiance of her smile. 


And more, in the strain and to the echo of 
Burns’s ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ 


‘SxcuLa Tria’ is called by its author an 





allegorical poem, but the allegory is not 
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happily conceived nor well sustained. 
Life is said to be three-fold in its power—a 
life of sight ruled by the spirit of Beauty, 
a life of sound ruled by the spirit of Music, 
and a life of thought and love ruled by the 
spirit of Poesy. What alone is good in the 
poem are the vivid pictures of the vanity 
of earthly things, and of the brighter hopes 
revealed for the future. The style is irre- 
gular, some passages being after the form of 
the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy :°— 


“Yea, even thine own form, though framed in the image of 


0 , 

Must wither, must die, for the grave, thy dread foe, is re- 
sistless ! 

And the beauteous around thee, the fair and the bright 
laughing face, 

That hath charmed thee from sorrow, as shadowing the 
glories of Eden; 

The one thou hast watched, with the love that hath joy but 


in heaven, 

May be clasped in thy madness, to a breast the dread home 
of despair ! 

For the grave yawns before thee, to close o’er thy only loved 
treasure.” 


Most of the poem is in the Spenserian 
stanza :— 


“ And there each pilgrim, that with thee on earth 

Hath pressed undaunted on to fatherland, 
Shall rise, united by celestial birth, 
In resurrection still a faithful band! 
Touched by the impress of the Saviour’s hand, 
Theirs shail be beauty that may ne’er decay, 
Brigit as the emblem of the glad command 
That gives to earth an everlasting lay, 

Born for the untold depths of an eternal day. 


“ Destruction hath not touched thee, but its fire 
Hath played around thee, while thou wanderedst here :— 
Revealed, though rudely so, thy heart’s desire, 
That One should be thy friend for ever near; 
That Christ should speak when all seems dark and drear, 
And teach thine eye to pierce its mortal gloom; 
To look where all is hope, untouched by fear, 
Bright, though its portal be the darkest tomb, 
Bright, though the veil of flesh may meet its earthly doom.” 


Akin to the spirit of these lines we quote 
part of a separate piece, entitled— 


“IN MEMORIAM, 
“Wrong not the dead with tears! 

Think not the spirit fears 

To cast away its earthly bonds of clay, 

To rise from death to everlasting day ! 
Wrong not the dead with tears! 
A glorious bright tomorrow 

Endeth a weary life of pain and sorrow. 


“The spring time sun 
Gildeth the village spire, then seeks his rest ; 
Leaving the phantom shade of parting day 
Brooding with softening wing: the radiant west 
Floodeth the hills with light, fadeth in gloom away. 
“ And now is heard the sound of village bell, 
Mournfully swelling with each fitful breeze; 
Now echoing far and wide the funeral knell, 
Then dying, midst the darkening forest trees : 
Slowly appear: t’ round the hillside steep, 
A little band of mourners for the dead ; 
For earth hath sunk to rest in death’s long sleep, 
Though the free spirit to its home hath fled. 


“ Wrong not the dead with tears; 
Mourners, why should ye weep ? 
Thy sister lived on earth her numbered years, 
A weary sleep; 
But now awaked to life dull sleep is chased away, 
The body finds its rest, the sonl its endless day. 
Weep for the living, those whom death hath left, 
Of a loved sister or a friend bereft : 
*Tis vain to tell the mourner to rejoice, 
While deep within is felt the loved one’s voice! 
Mourn for the living if thy grief must come; 
Wrong not the dead with tears, 
Think not that death appears, 
But as a friend to bear the Christian home!” 


‘Tue Pencillings in Poetry,’ by Mr. Vicary, 
are more carefully written, but though there 
is less to censure there is also less to commend. 
The pieces are most of them short, and some 
of them contain good thoughts well expressed. 


THE little volume of Poems by Eliza 
Rogers contains some pleasing pieces, devo- 
tional and descriptive, and has the additional 
recommendation of being published for a 
benevolent purpose, a plea never allowable 
for excusing faults, but fairly to be mentioned 
where there is intrinsic merit. 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Works of Francis Bacon. Collected and edited by 
James Spedding, M.A.; R. Leslie Ellis, M.A.; and D. 
Denon Heath. Vol. I. Longman and Co. 

Calendur of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reigns of 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, 1547—1580. Edited by 
Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A. Longman and Co. 

Napoleon the Third: Review of his Life, Character, and 
Policy, ce. By a British Officer. Longman and Co. 

Black's Atlas of North America: u Series of Twenty Maps. 
Constructed and engraved by John Bartholomew, Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 

Precursors of Knox; or, Memoirs of Early Scottish Re- 
formers, I,—Patrick Hamilton, By the Rev, Peter 
Lorimer. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Preparations illustrative of the 
Diseases of the Ear, in the Museum of Joseph Toynbee, 
F.R.S. Churchill. 

ah ave eh By the Author of the ‘ House of Elmore.’ 3 vols. 

urst and Blackett. : 

The Old Home: a Tale. By Mrs, Mackenzie Daniel. 3 vols. 
T. C. Newby. 

The Wanderer, Fantasia and Vision. By the Smith of 
Smitheden. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. 

Cloud-Shadows, Atcherly, and Miscellaneous Poems, By 
John W. Fletcher. Longman and Co. 

Pencillings in Poetry: a Series of Poems. By the Rev. M. 
Vicary. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Poems. By Eliza Rogers. Hurst and Blackett. — . 

Religion in Earnest: Tales illustrative of Christian Life in 
Germany. Translated from the German by Mrs, Stanley 
Carr. Edinburgh: Shepherd and Elliot. ; 

Amy Wilton; or, Lightx and Shades of Christian Life, By 
imma Worboise. Glasgow: W. R. McPhun. 

The Rural Parsonage, the River, and other Poems, By a 
Clergyman. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Landmarks of the History of Greece, By the Rev, James 
White. Routledge and Co. 

In 1830, the publication of a selection of State 

Papers, preserved among the national records, was 

commenced under the authority of a Royal Com- 

‘mission. Those of the reign of Henry VIII. were 

first edited, papers being selected for publication, 

catalogues being at the same time drawn up, with 
abstracts of other documents not printed in extenso. 

These catalogues were prepared for rendering as- 

sistance in editing the State Papers, and for pur- 

poses of reference by students of history who 
might obtain access to the records. It was after- 
wards thought advisable that the public should be 
made acquainted with the titles and principal con- 
tents of these national documents, and a new Com- 
mission in 1840 authorised the publication of 

Calendars of the State Papers. The classification of 

the Records, and the preparation of these Calendars 

has been going on ever since, and the present vo- 
lume is the first fruit of the recommendation of the 

Commissioners. The death of the Right Hon. H. 

Hobhouse, keeper of the State Papers, in 1854, 

and the arrangements consequent on the consolida- 

tion of the State Papers with the Public Records, 
delayed the work, the first portion of which now 
appears, under the direction of the Master of the 

Rolls, and the editorial superintendence of Mr. 

Robert Lemon. The papers of the reign of Ed- 

ward VI., of Mary, and of part of the reign of 

Elizabeth, are included in this volume, which is to 

be succeeded by calendars of those of other periods, 

as they can be prepared for the press. Papers on 

Foreign and Colonial subjects are also reserved, 

those relating to the Home Department being alone 

given in the present calendar. The descriptions of 
the contents of each paper are necessarily brief, 
but the manner in which the work is done is most 
creditable to the judgment and ability as well as 
the industry of the editor. It would be superfluous 
to make any remarks on the historical importance 
of these public documents, and of the calendars by 
which the student is enabled to become acquainted 
with their contents, and directed to the original 
sources of information. A copious and carefully- 
compiled index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

Tt would have heen well to have given the dates in 

the old style, according to the civil or legal, as well 

as in the new style, according to the historical year. 

An Atlas of North America is a work which in 
these busy times of commercial and political move- 
ment it is desirable to have at hand for reference. 

The Atlas published by the Messrs. Black of Edin- 

burgh contains twenty maps, on a large scale, and 

well executed. When we add that the Index con- 
tains above twenty thousand names, though many 
of them are repeated in the different maps, an idea 
may he formed of the minuteness of detail in the 





work. An introductory description contains his, 
torical, statistical, and miscellaneous informat; 
about the countries comprised in the Atlas, 

The museum of Joseph Toynbee, F.R.S, is the 
richest that this country possesses in pathol i 
and probably also in anatomical preparations, ills. 
trative of the ear and its diseases. At vations 
periods Mr. Toynbee has communicated the more 
important results of his dissections to the medical: 
journals, and to the Royal, the Medical and (jj. 
rurgical, and other societies. The publication of, 
systematic catalogue of his museum, with descr; 
tions and comments, is a valuable contribution to. 
the literature of the profession, and must exert 
beneficial influence on the progress of aural surgery, 
and the general treatment of diseases of the ex. 
The study of aural pathology is almost new, and 
Mr. Toynbee is ore of the first scientific prac. 
titioners who has directed attention to it, and culti- 
vated it with success. 

The Baron Victor Strauss is the author of the 
Tales Illustrative of Christian Life in Germany, of 
which a translation is published by Mrs. Stanley 
Carr,. under the title of Religion in Earned, 
While expounding and enforcing religious truths, 
these tales present animated sketches of domestic 
and social life in modern Germany, in as 
which passing travellers have little opportunity of 
seeing. The Pastorate, the Peasantry, and Man- 
mon, are the headings under which these faithful 
sketches of life and character are comprised. 

In the story of ‘Amy Wilton’ are depicted some 
of the lights and shades of Christian life, as exem- 
plified in the ordinary occupations and relations of 
the world. The leading characters and some of 
the incidents are stated to be sketches from real 
life, which may be very well supposed from 
the simple and unexaggerated strain of the 
tale. Ecclesiastical and religious subjects come 
in for a considerable share of treatment, and 
are discussed in a sensible and charitable spirit. 
It is a book which may be usefully put into 
the hands of young people. 

Landmarks of the History of Greece, by the 
Rev. James White, is the title of a summary more 
adapted for popular reading than for educational 
use, though sufficiently systematic for this purpose 
also. The work was originally written in the form. 
of lectures to the members of a Mechanics’ Insii- 
tute, and in style and matter it is altogether suited 
to readers who devire a general knowledge of the 
History of Greece, without having leisure or oppor- 
tunity for studying larger works. It is nota dry 
compendium of facts and dates, but a series of 
spirited and lively sketches, which will engage the 
attention of every reader, as they must have 
delighted the audience to which they were firs 
presented, 


New Editions. 

Traditions and_ Superstitions of the New Zealanders. By 
= Shortland, M.A, ‘Second Edition, Longman. 
and Co. ‘ 

Madeira, its Climate and Scenery. By Robert White. Se 
cond Edition. By James Gate Johnson. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black. . 

A Manual of Electricity, Practical and Theoretical. By 
F. C. Bakewell. Second Edition. Griffin and Co. onl 

Orr's Circle of the Sciences,—Mechanical Philosophy. Ki 
ston and Stoneman, ‘ Nore 

The Home School; or, Hints on Home Education. By om 
man Macleod. People’s Edition, Edinburgh: P 
and Ritchie. J. Tit 

The Change of Life in Health and Disease, By E.J.4u5 
M.D. Second Edition. Churchill. Boat 

The Bible in the Counting-House. Dy the Rev. H.As 
man, D.D. New Edition, Glasgow: W. R. McPhu. 

English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Knight and Son, 3 

The Ladder of Life; « Heart-History. Bx Amelia 
Edwards. Routledge and Co. lis, By 

The Play-Day Book; or, New Stories for Little Folks. 
Fanny Fern, Knight and Son. 

9, 

Since the first edition of Mr. Shortlands - 

on the ‘Traditions and Superstitions of the 

Zealanders’ was published, two works have ap 

more or less on the same subject, one by Sir 

Grey, the late Governor of the islands, eur 

other by the Rev. R. Taylor. The agree a 

these separate reports is such as to afford good 

dence of a substance of historical truth Oe ae 

these oral traditions, while much light 18 
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on the customs and manners of the Maori people in 
remote as well as more recent times. Mr. Short- 
land has re-written some portions of his book, and 
added recent information received from trust- 
worthy sources. 

Much new matter has been added to ‘The Hand- 
book of Madeira,’ by Robert White, edited by 
James Gate Johnson, the editor as well as the 
author having had the advantage of long residence 
on the island. Several chapters are entirely new, 
including those on natural history, which embody 
the results of the recent researches of the Rev. Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Wollaston, Sir Charles Lyell, and others 
who have written on the climate, the geology, 
ology, and botany of Madeira. The practical 
directiuns to invalids will be found valuable. 
Commercial and statistical information is given 
from authentic sources. In its present form this 
is the most complete and trustworthy guide-book 
to Madeira yet published. A map of the island 
accompanies the volume. 

Mr. Bakewell’s ‘Treatise on Electricity,’ forming 
one of Griffin’s series of scientific manuals, presents 
a concise and comprehensive view of the subject, 
in its theoretical and practical aspects. The work 
is divided into three parts, in which the history, 
the phenomena, and the practical uses of electricity 
are severally discussed—an arrangement having 
some advantages, though involving occasional re- 
petitions. Mr. Bakewell has the art of stating 
scientific truths in a clear and popular style, and 
the reader has the further assistance of numerous 
illustrations. 
ventions are included in this revised edition, the 
history both of the theory and of the applications 
of electric science being brought down to our own 


sy 

In ‘Orr’s Circle of the Sciences,’ treatises on 
Mechanical Philosoply, Practical Mechanics, and 
the Steam-engine, are contributed by the Rev. 
Walter Mitchell, M.A., Professor J. R. Young, 
late of Belfast, and John Imray, M.A., civilengineer. 
The treatise on Mechanics includes the Properties 


of Matter, Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydro- 
dynamics, and Pneumatics. The three treatises 
form a complete manual of mechanical philosophy, 
and some of its more important practical applica- 
tions, others being reserved for separate treatment 
in the ‘Circle of the Industrial Arts,’ another 
valuable series of popular manuals issued by Messrs. 
Griffin, of Glasgow. All these works are profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts, 

The Change of Life in health and disease is a full 
and elaborate monograph on an important subject. 
Ithas been more definitely investigated in France 
than on this side of the water; where a work of 
the kind before us was a desideratum—a desidera- 
tum now removed. The subject is treated 
physiologically as well as pathologically. “The 
present century has witnessed magnificent dis- 
coveries in the pathology of the brain and of the 
spinal marrow; but it will be obvious to those con- 
versant with medical literature that the pathology 
of the ganglionic nervous system has received com: 
paratively little attention, neither can it be much 
advanced until experimental physiologists have 
accurately investigated many points connected 
With the physioiogy of the ganglia and their nerves. 
My object has been to prepare the ground for other 
labourers, by throwing on an intricate subject all 
the light I could collect. I have, moreover, at- 
tempted to trace the boundary- line between cerebral 
and ganglionic affections, now considered entirely 
dependent upon cerebro-spinal disturbance, largely 
illustrating the varied relations in which cerebral 

orders stand to ganglionic affections. I have 

sought to show that there are several distinct 
morbid conditions of the nervous system to which 
the term hysterical is indiscriminately applied.” 
We may add that it is treated carefully and cau- 
tiouly. The practical portions are chiefly from 
author's own observation. Such scientific 
points as statistics illustrate are all given in the 
satisfactory form of tables, of which the work 
contains a large and valuable collection. 

_ Of the ethics of commerce and business, the prin- 

are stated and illustrated in a course of lec- 


The most recent researches and in- ; 





tures delivered by the Rev. Dr. Boardman, in 
America. There is quite as much need of this 
special department of Christian morality being 
publicly taught in our own country, and the re- 
publication of these lectures is a boon to young 
men engaged in mercantile pursuits. The standard 
of commercial rectitude, the ideal of a Christian 
merchant, covetousness, speculation, bankruptcy, 
the domestic life and literary culture of the man of 
business, the claims of the Sabbath, the right use 
of riches, are among the heads of the lectures, 
which embrace a wide range of subjects, and are 
full of pious and sensible counsels and directions on 
the application of Christian principles to the affairs 
of every-day life in the market, the shop, and the 
counting-house. To the English edition is prefixed 
a recommendatory preface by Mr. Bickersteth, the 
new Bishop of Ripon. 

Always a cheerful and pleasant writer, Miss 
Willis, better known by her nom de plume of Fanny 
Fern, is especially attractive when addressing little 
folk, for whom, in the Play-Day Book, she has 
written a number of new stories. All her books 
are extremely popular in America, and this is one 
which ought to be equally a favourite in this country. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Notes on the Turner Gallery, By John Ruskin, M.A. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Handbook to the Aquarium, By Francis S. Merton. White- 
ley and Co. 

Thom’s Irish Almanack and Qfficial Directory for 1857, 
Dublin: Thom and Sons. 

The Treatment of Fevers; with Special Reference to Ven- 
tilation, By 'T. Herbert Barker, M.D. T. Richards. 

My First Concealment ; or, the Confessions of an Exile. By 
the Rev. William Currie, A.M. Glasgow: W. R.MecPhun, 

Consolator; or, Recollections of a Departed Friend, the 
Rev, John Pearson. By the Rev. Alfred Barrett. Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 

Handbook of the Oratorios, No. 7—Judas Maccabeus, 
Arranged by John Bishop. Cocks and Co. 

The Practical Uses of Phrenology. By Gall the Younger. 
Glasgow: W. R. MePhun, 

Grammatical and Practical Guide to the German Language. 
By J. A. F. Schmidt. Part I. 0. C. Marcus, 

The Weather Indicator, Glasgow: W. R. McPhun. 

THE Handbook to the Aquarium, by Francis 8S. 

Merton, gives a brief popular account of the 

making and stocking fresh-water vivaria. The 

writer speaks of elaborate and expensive works on 

the subject. His own is not elaborate, but neither 

is it cheap, the price being a shilling for a tract of 

ten pages. The matter is, however, good, and 

contains hints that may be useful to amateurs. 
Thom’s Irish Almanac, besides containing all 

the official lists and much miscellaneous matter in 

connexicn with the sister island, comprises most of 

the subjects of national interest usually found in 

such volumes. There is a Parliamentary and 

Peerage Directory, a Colonial Directory, Naval 

and Military, Ecclesiastical, Legal, Banking, 

Scientific and Literary, Postal and Conveyance, and 

Government Offices Directories. It is in fact the 

official handbook for the United Kingdom as well 

as for Ireland. To the statistics of Iteland a large 


space is allotted, and the latter half of the volume | 


is occupied as usual with the County and Borough 
lists, and the Post: office Directory of Dublin city 
and county. This is the fourteenth year of the 
publication of a work which, while necessary for 
reference to all engaged in business or public affairs 


in Ireland, is a valuable record of the statistics and | 


journal of the progress of that part of the United 

Kingdom. A Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Calendar 

has been added to this year’s almanac, prepared 

by the Professor of Agriculture in Queen’s College, 
ork, 

Reprinted from the ‘Journal of the British 
Medical Association,’ is an essay on the Treatment 
of Fevers, especially typhus and scarlet fevers, by 
what is called the free ventilation plan. Pure air 
is an obvious element in any rational mode of treat- 
ment in disease attended by poisonous miasmata, 
but there is not a little empiricism in singling out 
this point as a specific remedy. Dr. Barker's 


statements, however, will prove useful in directing | 


the attention of medical men to the importance of 
having free and gufficient ventilation in the sick- 
room. 


A book of moral lessons for boys, in the form. 
of a remarkably interesting personal narrative, 
relates the confessions of an exile, with an account 
of the troubles and remorse that attended an evil 
life, the beginning of which was the result of giving 
way to the first concealment of a small sum of 
money. Openness of disposition and honesty of 
principle are the virtues inculcated in the tale of 
My First Concealment. 

‘Consolator; or, Memorials of the Rev. John 
Pearson,’ by the Rev. Alfred Barrett, a tribute of 
regard to the memory of a Christian friend, is pub- 
lished in hope of good being done by the example 
of a character of much piety and zeal. 

To the series of Handbooks of the Oratorios, 
arranged by John Bishop, is added Judas Macca- 
beus. These republications, carefully edited and 
cheap in price, would be at any time welcome, and 
are specially so when so much attention is being 
directed to Handel’s works, through the example 
and exertions of the Sacred Harmonie Society. 

Phrenology has of late years been making little 
noise in the scientific world, but it has still many 
zealous cultivators. There are those who still be- 
lieve, or profess to believe, that the different portions 
of the brain are organs of particular mental facul- 
ties, and that the extent and quality of these can 
be ascertained by examining the protuberances on 
the cranium. The details of the so-called science 
of phrenology, and the principles of cranioscopy, 
form the subject of a little volume published at 
Glasgow, in which the practical uses of the art are 
described in relation to every-day life, and the sure 
mode demonstrated for enabling every one to put 
the rigit man in the right place. In the choice or 
a wife, in the engagement of servants, in the train- 
ing o/ the young, the choice of a profession, and all 
the important steps of life, the writer of this trea- 
tise offers advice as confidently as an astrologer, 
and with equal grounds of scientific probability. 

The German Grammar by J. A. F. Schmidt, has 
some special points which recommend it for the use 
of beginners. It opens with an exposition of the 
principles of grammar in general, and then intro- 
duces the pupil to the most easy German words: 
and construction, reserving for after study the more 
complicated structure of the language. Part first, 
now published, contains the elementary portion of 
the work. 

The Weather Indicator is not a pretentious pre- 
dictor of the state of the atmosphere at some 
special period, but an unpretending summary of 
meteorological facts and observations in popular 
language, giving principles for judging of the pro- 
bable course of the weather, in accordance with the 
past experience of the signs and events described. 
It is a very useful little manual of popular 
meteorology. 


List of New Books. 


Ahn’s System of German. Second Course, 18mo, c'oth, Is. 6d. 

| Arnot’s (Rey. W.) Laws from Heaven, 8vo, cl., 2nd edit., 6s. 6d. 
Brag’s (Mrs ) Novels. Vol. X., 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d. 
Broughton’s(Rev. W.G ) Sermonson the Church of Eng'and, 10s. 6d. 
Brown’s (J.) The Dead in Christ, 18mo, cloth, 28. 

Buck’s (G. W.) Oblique Bridges, 2nd edit., imperial 8vo, cl., 12s. 
Clarke's (E.) Heart Mus‘e, cloth, Is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 

Eminent Women of the German Reformation, feap. §vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Garwood’s (J.) Million Peopled City, 12mo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Giles’s (Dr.) Everyday-Bovk of Knowledge, l6mo, c!oth, 2s. 6d. 





Gien’s (W. C.) Statutes in Force relating to the Poor, 8.0, £1 Is- 
| Glyne’s (G. L ) Elisha,,18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Handbook of the Court, Peerage. &c., square, cloth, 5s 
Hawker’s Morning and Evening Fortio 1, $vo, cl., new edit, 6s. 
| Householu Words, 8vo, cloth, Vol. XIV., 58. 6d. 
King’s (R. G.) Forest of Dartmoor, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Letters from Head Quarters, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
Marryat’s Poacher, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d ; cloth 2s. 6d. 
Miiler’s (Mrs. H.) Cats and Dogs, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d ; gilt, 4s. 
Moore’s Rey. D.) Daily Duties, 2nd edition, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. . 
Muir’s (Rev. A. 8.) Glimps-s of Prophet Life, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mylne’s (G. W.) Ecclesiastes, complete in 1 vol., 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Napoleon the Third, by a British Officer, Svo, cloth, l4s. 
Naturalist (The), V L. VI., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Nelson's Schoo! Atlas, sto, cloth, 3s. 6d 
Netherclift’s ‘F.) Autograph Miscellany, royal 4to, cloth, Zi ls. 
Parkinson’s (H.) Fancies and Feelings, 16mo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
Ph llipson’s (C. G.) Eva, 12m, cloth, 6s. | p 
Pleasant Fruits, edited by Rev. M. H. Vine, 18mo, cloth, “s. 6d. 
Poste’s (B.) Britannia Antiqua, $vo, elovh, lis. 
———__ Britannie¢ Researches, $vo, cloth, !5s. Pet 
Price’s (G.) Treatise on Fire and Thief Proof Depositories, £1 10s. 
Religion in Earnest, from the — by Mrs. S. Carr, 12mo, 43. 
Rogers’s (E ) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s. be 
Ttoset's Thesaurus, post 8vo, cloth, 5th editi n, 10s. 6d. F 
Rook's (C. 0.) Profit and Discount T«bics, roan, new edit., 3s. éd. 
| Rowton’s (Rev. R. J.) Threefu!d Redemption, 1?mo, cloth, 5s. 
| Sanders’s (J. M.) Crystal Sphere, square, cloth, 5s. 6d. ps 
Steer’s Parish Law, by H. J. Hodgson, 5th edit., svo, cl., £. Ss. 
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Stephen's (Sir J.) Lectures on France, 2 vols. 8v0, cl., £1 4s. 
Sugden’s Law of Vendors, royal 8vo, bds., 13th edit., £1 10s. 
Tweedi-'s (Rev. W. K.) Home, crown 6vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Vicars’s (Capt.) Memorials, small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘Wilcflower, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Young Pilgrim (The), by A. L. O. E., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Young's (Rev. E.) Pre-RaffaeHitism, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srz,—In the volume just issued of the new 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ap- 
agg a Memoir of Dr. Johnson, written by 

r. Macaulay, in such a palpable spirit 
of depreciation, and with pel gross carica- 
ture, that I am induced, as a labour of love, 
to trespass somewhat largely upon your space, 
with ihe view of rescuing his memory from 
what I consider a great injustice. 

If the world would behold a lofty intellect 
in a low estate; religious faith firm amidst 
severe trials, and independence of character 
and integrity of principle that no temptation 
could compromise, no necessity overcome; 
self-respect proudly repelling scorn, and en- 
durance too haughty to complain; a heart 
that never conceived an untruth, and a tongue 
that never told one; deep love and devotion 
to God, and great benevolence to man ;—if 
the world would behold a picture so illustri- 
ous, let it turn to the honourable and honoured 
life of Samuel Johnson. 

With his once noble features seamed and 
scarred, and his herculean frame convulsed 
and shaken by an hereditary and a cruel 
disease ; with a constitutional morbid melan- 
choly that ever kept him trembling on the 
verge of insanity, and a perpetual dread of 
sinking at last into that most terrible of all 
human maladies ; with a defective sight, an 
awkward address, and miserably poor; in 
those evil days when 


“Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail,” 


were the scholar’s patrimony and the poet’s 
reward, was Samuel Johnson, at two-and- 
twenty, cast wpon this harsh world. 

As usher of a grammar school, humble de- 
pendant in the house of a country gentleman, 
schoolmaster of three scholars, and book- 
seller’s hack, he passed the first seven years 
of his literary life. It was not until 1738 that 
he became favourably known to the public as 
an author. The May of that auspicious year 
for his future fame saw the publication of his 
‘London.’ The success of this noble poem 
was instantaneous and complete. Popewarmly 
praised it, and generously did his best to serve 
the obscure author, but failed in the attempt. 

Still doomed to task his over-wrought brain 
to keep the bailiffs from his person and the 
wolf from his door; meanly lodged, poorly 
fed, and coarsely clad ; conscious of his powers, 
and brooding over their niggardly reward, 
Johnson passed five more years of ill-requited 
mental toil. 

The death of the unhappy, self-willed 





Richard Savage once more awakened his 
best powers. They had been companions 
in misery; they had walked together the 
dark, deserted streets— 


* Misfortunes, like the owl, avoid the light, 
The sons of care are always sons of night,” 


—hungry, houseless, and penniless ; vowing, 
in their pauper-patriotism, to “ stand by their 
country!” Though Savage was a profligate, 
and Johnson the reverse, the brilliant wit, | 
engaging manners, and unmerited misfortunes 
of Savage had made Johnson his friend. No 








wonder, then, that he should remember him 
with affeetion and regret. 

His ‘Life of Savage,’ though occasionally 
touching with a too aor tase vices that 
deserve unqualified condemnation, glossing 
over others, and magnifying into virtues small 
acts of impulsive benevolenee, is on the whole 
a striking picture of the man in whom right 
and wrong, good and evil were so singularly 
combined. 

In 1749 he published ‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes.’ In sonorous and stately 
verse the satirist shows that nothing man can 
acquire here is worth his coveting ; so fleeting 
is earthly happiness, so ephemeral is human 
fame! Yet he leaves him not in despair. 
His prophetic pen points heavenward, where 
‘celestial wisdom,” her peace here and her 
reward hereafter, are only to be found. Sir 
Walter Scott declared that he never rose from 
the perusal of those two grand poems, ‘ Lon- 
don’ and ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
without feeling his mind refreshed and in- 
vigorated. 

The representation of Zrene at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under the management of his old 
pupil, David Garrick, soon followed. Its just 
sentiments, beautiful imagery, and vigorous 
language, did not atone for its want of dra- 
matic interest and stage effect. It was 
written on too classical a model to please the 
million :— 

“Cold approbation gave the lingering bays; 

For those who durst not censure, scarce could praise.” 
It was played nine nights to frigid audiences, 
and then withdrawn. It is the only work of 
Johnson that cver brought him more money 
than fame. It produced him three hundred 
pounds. 

‘The Rambler’ was his next publication. 
By the judicious few its eloquent and heart- 
stirring lessons of virtue and wisdom, and its 
occasional flashes of wit and humour, were 
greatly admired. In simplicity, elegance, 
variety, and in that exquisite faculty of por- 
trait-painting, so peculiar to Addison, it falls 
short of ‘ The Spectator.’ But in grandeur of 
expression, depth of thought, and sublimity, 
(always excepting the ‘ Vision of Mirza,’) it 
far excels that celebrated work. In a letter 
from Elizabeth Carter to Miss Highmore, 
dated April 23, 1752, in our possession, that 
most learned and excellent lady says,—‘“ I 
extremely honour the just indignation you 
express at the cold reception which has been 
given by a stupid, trifling, ungratefu: world 
to*The Rambler.’ You may conclude, by my 
calling names in this courageous manner, that 
I am as zealous in the cause of this excellent 
paper as yourself. Eut we may both comfort 
ourselves that an author who has employed 
the noblest powers of genius and learning, 
the strongest force of understanding, the 
most beautiful ornaments of eloquence in the 
service of virtue and religion, can never sink 
into oblivion, however he may be at present 
too little regarded.” How gloriously, and to 
the very letter, has this noble prophecy been 
fulfilled ! 

Johnson, thanks to the unpatronised exer- 
tion of his powers, had established a lasting 
reputation. His writings had given “ ardour 
to virtue and confidence to truth.” However 
highly public expectation had been raised by 
his ieciesontiantl Dictionary, it was more than 

realized when that marvel of research, learn- 
ing, and industry was given to the world. He 
was by universal acclamation placed at the 
head of lexicographers and critics. Lord 
Chesterfield might have been honoured with 








the dedication had he in the first inatanee de 
descended to lend a helping hand to a man of 
genius struggling hard with adversity, 
this mock Mecenas neglected the 
opportunity, and was indignantly 5 
when, puff in hand, at the eleventh hour 
he stooped to pr swans the poor poet. Dig. 
appointed and disconcerted, the supereilions 
peer returned to his vanities, his pimp, his 
parasite, and his player. 

‘The Idler’ appeared in 1758, and then 
‘Rasselas.’ A sacred duty (he had lost his 
mother at the age of ninety, and had to 
the expense of her funeral) impelled him tp 
write the latter. Never did the poet's fune. 
tion assume a more sublime aspect, nor g 
holier purpose awake his inspiration. Whata 
paradise of good spirits was his chamber, made 
desolate by the loss of her whom he most 
loved! What a heaven of ministering angels 
assisting, encouraging, and crowning his 
labours! Where was the imputed meanness 
of poverty at that august hour? With such 
celestial visitants it was an ennobling privi- 
lege to be poor! Non omnis moriar! 
Poverty had wrung from him ‘ London,’ ‘ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,’ and ‘The 
Rambler,’ and another bright emanation was 
about to appear inspired by a nobler motive, 
filial piety. Non omnis moriar! Beyond 
2 gates of death are the portals of immor- 
tality. 

J sian had now all but reached the sum- 
mit ‘‘ where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 
He had been honoured by his sovereign with 
an unexpected interview, and had received 
from. him a compliment as graceful as it 
was, just, The University of Oxford pre 
sented him with a Doctor’s degree. he 
Royal Academy conferred upon him a Pro- 
fessorship, and with the public he was the 
observed of all observers; not, as his ecaries- 
turists say, for the eccentricity of his personal 
appearance and manrers, but for the splen- 
dour of his talents and the dignity of his cha- 
racter. He, too, was the leading luminary of 
a literary club, that reckoned among its 
members Burke, Wyndham, Langton, Rey- 
nolds, Sir William Jones, Gibbon, Beauclerk, 
Goldsmith, and Garrick; where the “talk” 
might have rivalled those “ wars of wit” that 
have made the ‘ Mermaid,’ the ‘Falcon,’ and 
the ‘Devil’ (O, that Apollo room where Ben 
Jonson presided!) the taverns for all time; 
where, as Shakerly Marmion said— 

“The boon Delphic God 

Drinks sack, and keeps his Baechanalia, 

And has his incense, and his altars smoking, 

And speaks in sparkling prophecies ;” 
and in intellectual gladiatorship have com- 
pared with tliose “combats of the tongue 
that have immortalized Will's and Buttons. 
Such an association of intellect, where worldly 
distinctions are unknown, where rank lays 
down its state, and genius forgets the ine- 
qualities of fortune, is a degree of human 
happiness not often attained. 

Literature, that found Johnson poor, had 
kept him so. What owed he to the world 
that owed him somuch? For ‘ London, tet 
guineas; for ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
fifteen ; for the ‘ Dictionary,’ fifteen hun 

uineas ; for ‘ Irene,’ three hundred pounds 

or ‘ Rasselas,’ one hundred pounds; some 
“large (?) subscriptions” for his prom 


edition of Shakespeare ; a few pounds for’ 
‘Life of Savage ;’ and for ‘The Rambler # 
many shillings as the publisher could 
him out of not quite one thousand w 





twopences for two unthankful years; 
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shot had but barely provided for the day that 
ming ! In hs year 1762, his invaluable 
contributions to literature were tardily re- 
warded with a pension of three hundred a 


wie long delayed edition of Shakespeare 
at length appeared, provoked, as it is good- 
naturedly said, by the sarcastic question of 
Churchill— 


“ He for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes their cash—but where's the book ?” 


It certainly “added nothing to the fame of 
his abilities and learning.” The preface, 
however, is ample and luminous. It says 
nearly all that can be said of Shakespeare. 
It is the rich mine whence succeeding editors 
have extracted their critical gold, and is one 
of the finest. specimens of prose writing in any 
uae. 

A still brighter day was now dawning upon 
him. In 1765 began that celebrated friend- 
ship between the Thrales and Johnson which 
continued uninterrupted for a period of about 
sixteen years. This friendship opened to him 
an entirely new scene, that sweetest of social 
amenities, an elegant, a hospitable, and happy 
home. A liberal table, a handsome equipage, 
a well-selected library, pure air, and the 
choicest society, were now at his command. 
On both. sides the advantages were reciprocal. 
The household at Streatham acquired a lite- 

celebrity by the presence of Johnson, 
jo entertained a succession of illustrious 
guests, drawn thither by the charms of his 
conversation, such as it had never seen before, 
and such as England is not likely soon to see 
in. Inthe company of his kind friends, 
whose chief study was to anticipate his itants 
and wishes, he made several pleasant provin- 
cial tours, and once he paid with them a visit 
to Paris. 

Tt was during this green and sunny interval 
of Johnson’s drudging, dreary life, that he 
produced his crowning work, the ‘ Lives of 
the Poets.” The curious anecdotes that he 
had treasured up in his memory, his extensive 
and multifarious reading, the biographical 
and analytical turn of his mind, his love of 
comparative criticism, and his profound 
knowledge of human character, well qualified 
him for the arduous task. He undertook it 
readily, and perfurmed it con amore. His 
time was his own. JTe had no pecuniary or 
domestic anxieties. He was neither hurried 
nor harassed. “ Easy writing,” said Sheridan, 
“is deuced hard reading.” Upon this work 
Johnson bestowed his best pains. He selected 
every word (and always the right one) with 
critical care, and elaborated every sentence 
into force and clearness. We have good evi- 
dence of this, for the printer’s proof-sheets of 
the majority of the Lives, with many hundred 
Corrections and additions in Johnson’s auto- 
gtaph (precious relics!) are now before us. 

ong “flowers of all hues,” it is difficult 
toselect one of more grace and beauty than 
another. The ingenious and original analysis 
of Cowley, and the fine comparison between 
tyden and Pope, are among the very 
choicest in the garland. 

The death of Thrale threw Johnson back 
again on his solitude and resources. The 
Wealthy, weak-minded widow began to look 
coldly upon him, and when he gently remon- 

d, she was petulant and perverse. His 
Tasty suit of sober brown, black worsted or 
stockings, unbuttoned vest, ungartered 

o8¢, unbuckled shoes, and uncombed Gorgon 
Wig (which she was in continual fear he would 
etfire to when he lighted himself to bed), sud- 








denly became intolerable in her altered view of | 


the — She had fallen in love with 
one Piozzi, herdaughter’s Italian musicmaster. 
This is the delicate dame whose olfactory 
nerves sickened at the savoury aroma of roast 
goose (how feelingly did Johnson rebuke her 
fine ladyship’s affectation!) because, for- 
sooth, it scented the whole house! and 
could yet endure the breath of a foreign 
fiddler, puffing into her too willing ear 
his amorous palaver! “It shakes the sides 
of splenetic disdain” to see the Fanfaron 
supplanting the Philosopher. A chapter read 
from the Greek Testament, and a valedictory 
prayer, during the delivery of which his great 
1eart had well-nigh burst with emotion, 
solemnized his final leave-taking of the 
library, and he quitted his once happy home 
for ever. 

The miserably deluded woman married her 
musician, and fled from universal reproach to 
. more congenial clime, where such an act 
that— 


“ takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love,” 


would pass unreproved. 

Johnson’s journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, in the autumn of 1773, with 
Boswell, proauced his celebrated book upon 
that subject. He described accurately and 
vividly what he saw. Naked craggy rocks, 
watery wastes, black moors, boiling torrents 

ouring down the steep sides of lofty hills, 
aoe mists, wild scenery, and a people as 
wild! He beheld beauty and refinement, 
partook of elegant hospitality, joined in plea- 
sant talk, and was welcomed with national 
dances, music, and songs, amidst mountain 
solitudes, beating billows, and the howling 
storm. He explored venerable abbeys that 
time had gently touched with a sublimer 
beauty ; stood reflective and sad before sacred 
ruins charred and blackened by the fiery 
torch of the destroyer; visited the lonely 
cemeteries of the ancient Scottish kings; and 
mourned over the desecrated monuments of 
saints and warriors, marble altars ignomi- 
niously thrown down, and chapels converted 
into cowhouses! He slept in a fine bed 
beneath which purled a miry puddle. He 
entered a cottage where a witch’s-like caul- 
dron hung over a blazing peat fire, the 
thick smoke from which wreathed through a 
hole in the roof, and saw a Highland ogress, 
black as Zungs in The Alchemist making ether, 
stirring up the boiling broth! He counted 
but few chimneys, and still fewer trees. He 
described not, as fertile, a patch of land where 
an ear of corn never ripened and a blade of 
grass never grew; he mistook not illiberal 
sectarianism and shallow pedantry for religion 
and learning; nor (even “in the dark!”) an 
air profusely impregnated with physical 
abominations for the fragrance of orange 
groves. He approved not, for civility’s sake, 
the murder of an archbishop, nor the sale of a 
king; nor did he palliate a bribe blackened 
by the smoke of treason. 

“T should have died for shame, 
To see my king before his subjects stand, 
And at the bar hold up his royal hand.” 

The travelling dress’‘of Johnson during this 
journey was a large, loose horseman’s coat, 
with huge ‘buttons; high top boots, with long 
straps; quickset-hedge bushy wig, that comb 
and brush had seldom disturbed, but now 
carefully dressed and curled ; a low-crowned 
hat, with its broad sides turned up, and a 
club worthy of Caliban ! 

For writing this book he was abundantly 


abused by a clique of malignant dunces,— 
h 














“Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 

Then number’d with the puppies in the mud.” 
Among the enlightened many who greatly 
admired it was Lord Mansfield. 

As a pamphleteer Johnson ranks com- 
paratively low. His affluent and capacious 
mind stooped with an awkward grace to 
vulgar politics. In its foul waters he incon- 
siderately took a plunge; but 


“Tie bears no tokens of the sabler streams, 
And mounts far off among the swans of Thames,” 


He did not, like Burke, 


“To party give up what was meant for mankind.” 


His sermons—cold, moral manuals, as the 
common cant of puritanism would call them— 
may be read with instruction. He never 
hurled anathemas, he never blurted jests at 
the Romish Church. His own religion 
whispered its warning against intolerance, 
and his heart taught him Christian charity. 
His translations and smaller poems are lively 
and elegant, and his prologues excellent. 
That celebrated one, spoken by Garrick at 
the opening of Drury-lane Theatre, 1747, is, 
after Pope’s sublime one to Cato, the finest 
in our language. 

“ Haud imitatores servum pecus !” John- 
son has a host of imitators, but none of them 
has caught even the manner, much less 
reached the matter of the master. Dinarbas, 
a so-called continuation of Rasselas (!!), is, 
perhaps, the most respectable failure. It has 
the nodosities of the oak without its strength, 
the contortions of the sibyl without her inspi- 
ration. 

Ve may not penetrate the secret cham- 
ber, and exhibit Johnson in the solemn 
diity of adoration and prayer. His picty was 
deep and fervent; his love to God passion- 
ate and profound. His were the devout, 
humble breathings of a broken and a 
contrite heart, alternately cheered by divine 
hope, and clouded and depressed by the 
doubts and fears of a frie © melancholy. 
His prayer, on receiving the Holy Sacrament 
for the lasé time, which, in his own auto- 
graph, we are now looking upon with an 
emotion “ too deep for tears,” is tremulously 
written, and shows that his departure was 
nigh. 

His life had been a “long disease.” Asthma 
and dropsy had greatly reduced him ; when, in 
June, 1783, a paralytic stroke shattered his 
fast sinking frame, but left uninjured his raind. 
“Every misery missed is a mercy.” We 
know what Addison said of Swift’s lost in- 
tellect; would not Johnson’s, too, have been 
as melancholy a spectacle? A southern 
climate was recommended ; but how was the 
expense of travel to be provided for? Lord 
Thurlow generously interfered to procure an 
addition to his pension; and if that boon 
should be denied, he offered to supply what 
might be wanted from his own purse. The 
monarch and his ministers were not to be 
moved. ‘The Pension List groaned under 
the enormous weight of German pauperism. 
His alarming symptoms having somewhat 
subsided, Johnson grew more composed. 
He wrote an affecting and eloquent letter 
to Lord Thurlow, full of thanks, gratitude, 
and resignation. 

The time was now fast approaching when 
this great and good man was to pass away 
from earth to heaven. His legs were too 
weak to support his weight, he breathed with 
difficulty, and his cough was incessant. From 
a constitutional malady, but more from a 
devout sense of his own unworthiness, he had 
always contemplated death with terror. It 
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was not the mercy of God that he doubted, it 
was himself. et when the long-dreaded 
hour at last drew nigh, the Great Spirit, whom 
he had so zealously and reverently served, 
benignantly sustained him, and his death 
was as calm and as grand as that of Socrates, 
brightened with a higher hope. What vast 
affections and generous sympathies ; what a 
treasury of knowledge; what a mighty intel- 
lect died with that noble heart and brain! 
On the 13th of December, 1784, having com- 
pistes his seventy-fifth year, he breathed his 
ast. Laudanum had been offered him to 
soothe his pain, but he refused it, desiring, as 
he said, to “ meet his Maker with his mind 
unclouded.” 

He was followed to the grave by the 
choicest of his surviving friends. He sleeps 
among the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey. His statue looks down up6én us 
majestically in St. Paul’s. 

But for Boswell we should know little 
about Johnson’s personal appearance, man- 
ners, and conversation. hanks to that 
faithful limner who portrayed his hero with 
such wondrous verisimilitude, and recorded 
by the midnight lamp his eloquence during 
the past day, for a portrait so life-like and 
icaldng. We sce Johnson in his highest 
mood and (“good old Homer sometimes 
nods”) in his lowest; in his happiest and in 
his saddest hours. We behold him haughty, 
dogmatical, contemptuous and overbearing ; 
but the true and bright side of his character 
soon shines full upon us, and we love him for 
his social virtues, convivial humour (lemon in 
hand, “ Who's for Poonch 2’), gracious gon- 
descension, and melting charity. Subjected 
as he was to the provoking intrusion of purse- 

roud ignorance and vulgar curiosity, and 
snowing that— 
“No creature smarts so little as a fool,” 


can we wonder that he should repulse them 
with impatience,and set them down without 
ceremony? Even the painter himself (“im- 
pertinent mixture of busy and idle!”) often 
meets with a rough rebuff. The fly that 
buzzed round Uncle Toby’s nose was not a 
more ingenious tormentor than Bozzy, when 
the fussy, fumy, officious, interrogatorial, and 
fidgetty fit came over him. Then would 
Johnson brush him off, sometimes with a rod 
of birch, and sometimes with one of feathers. 
For twenty years he contributed, by his 
lively conversation and agreeable manners, to 
smooth the rugged, downward path of the 
philosopher’s painful pilgrimage. He in- 
curred the displeasure of a morose father for 
“going over Scotland with a brute” (John- 
son!), and forfeited forensic fame, fees, and 
connubial quietude— 
“To lose no drop of that immortal man :” 
a saying of Garrick, in allusion to his own 
intense admiration of Shakspeare. 
Johnson held friendship sacred :— 
“ Friendship, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given,” 
To all the lower world denied.” 
Savage, Collins, Goldsmith, Garrick, and the 
good Gilbert Walmesley were dear to him; 
and, in affectionate remembrance, he has 
thrown garlands upon their tombs. And 
when his own last hour came, Wyndham 
smoothed his dying pillow, and cheered his 
departing spirit with the holiest consolations, 
while the mingled tears of Burke and Rey- 
nolds told how truly they loved him. 
’ Nor less amok was his humanity. His 
dark, dismal house afforded a home, and his 








frugal table furnished a meal for the afflicted, 
the friendless, and the poor. His unostenta- 
tious charity gathered round hima motley 
roup of dependants, male and female, whom 
1e lodged and fed,—his negro servant, Frank, 
the blind virago, Mrs. Williams, who, in her 
frequent fits of passion would drive him from 
her presence, ‘ Polly,” Mrs. Desmoulins, and 
her daughter (small bits of gentility “‘ tumbled 
into decay!”) and the adust little Doctor 
Levet. Levet, “ well-tried through many a 
varying year,” we tell you, Mr. Macaulay, 
was no quack. He possessed “the power of 
art without the show.” His humble practice 
was among the poorest of the poor :— 


“Tn misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retir’d to die.” 


Shall he then be pilloried in your page be- 
cause he “bled and dosed coalheavers and 
hackney coachmen!” On one sad morn- 
ing his accustomed chair at the breakfast 
table was vacant. Johnson inquired the 
cause, and when told that the unassuming 
and aged man had during the night passed 
away in peace, he melted intotears! Elegiac 
poetry can hardly furnish, for simple, homely 
pathos, a finer specimen than Johnson’s 
Lament for his old and attached friend. 

His readiness to assist misfortune is well 
known. He appealed to the sympathy of 
one British audience in behalf of Milton’s 
grand-daughter, then old and poor: and he 
propitiated another to reverse an unjust 
sentence on a play (The Word to the Wisc), 


** Which public rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage,” 


that the author’s widow might benefit there- 

He undertook the painful task of 
writing Dr. Dodd’s petition to the King, and 
Mrs. Dodd’s to the Queen for pardon; and 
he composed the sermon that the unhappy 
culprit preached to his fellow prisoners 
shortly before his execution. 

As a perfect master of colloquial eloquence 
Johnson stands unrivalled. Whatever the 
topic of discourse, he treated it with such 
originality of thought, acuteness, and felicity 
of illustration, anticipating almost every 
argument, and answering almost every objec- 
tion, that he left little to be added pro or con. 
When the sacred truths of religion were the 
subject, he was grave and reverent; when 
philosophy and morals, he was luminous and 
profound. Cumberland says— 

“The pux that Burke encourag’d, Johnson spurn’d.” 
This is not exactly true. We could point out 
more than one occasion when Johnson per- 
petrated pun after pun to a party of ladies, 
among whom were two rather precise speci- 
mens of blue-stockingship, Elizabeth Carter 
and Hannah More. His wit and humour, 
his vast fund of anecdote, and extensive 
knowledge of men and manners, made him 
highly entertaining. He would, but that 
rarely, even defend a fallacy, in order to show 
his powers of argumentation; and when he pre- 
luded his reply with an “ As to that, Sir,” or 
some such equivocal phrase, Garrick, who was 
ever wickedly on the watch to catch his old 
master tripping, would laughingly exclaim, 
‘* Now he is considering which side he shall 
take!” It was no ordinary charm that. night 
after night, and year after year, attracted and 
detained, unwearied, and often until a late 
hour, the glorious galaxy of intellect that hung 
upon his eloquence. Where was his imputed 
ferocity,” when rank, accomplishments, and 
feminine beauty fondly pressed round him to 
hear and treasure up in their memory every 














—— 


word of wit and wisdom that fell from hig 
lips? They might, under the enchanter’s 
spell, have admired the sage; but would 
her, could they, but for some more endeg. 
ing quality than eloquence, have loved, yp. 
verenced, and (as did the excellent Fanny 
Burney) mourned him as a father? 

Johnson’s wife has been unmercifully caricg. 
tured by Mr. Macaulay. Garrick, who in hig 
school-boy days had often taken a sly 
through the key-hole of her chamber-door, rag 
wont, in after years, to entertain (sub rosa) his 
laughing friends with ludicrous imitations of 
the “tuiultuousand awkward fondness” of the 
Doctor for his Dulcinea. But Percy, anu. 
impeachable authority, warns us that Garrick’s 
account should be read with great abate. 
ment. Might not the “little mimic” (these 
are not owr words, but Mr. Macaulay's, for 
we love dearly dainty Davy!) who had grom 
rich ‘by repeating with grimaces and gesti. 
culations what wiser men had written,’— 
might not the “ monkey-like impertinence of 
the pupil” (Macaulay again !) hee exagge. 
rated, for stage effect, the picture? Vain 
and plain as she was, with her face “ painted 
half an inch thick” —with all her “ provincial 
airs and graces”—this “ silly, affected old 
woman,” this “tawdry, painted grandmother,” 
dressed “in gaudy colours” (how gallantly 
Mr. Macaulay bethumps the poor old lady 
with hard names!) was his only solace through 
many long years of toil, sickness, and sorrow, 
He submitted to her opinion, and was ever 
gratified with her praise. ‘ After a few nun- 
bers of ‘The Rambler’ were published, Dr. 
Johnson showed several of them to his wile, 
in whose taste and judgment he had great 
confidence. ‘I thought very well of you be 
fore,” said she, “but I did not imagine you 
could have written anything equal to this” 
“Distant praise,” continues Boswell, “from 
whatever quarter, is not so delightful as that 
of a wife whom a man loves and esteems; het 
approbation may be said to come home to his 
bosom, and being so near, its effect is most 
sensible and permanent.” If every dell in 
her cheek was to the Doctor a dimple—if in 
his opaque vision she was beautiful “as the 
Gunnings, and witty as Lady Mary,” what 
need of all this scandal and seurrility? Her 
death deeply distressed him; for many years 
he remembered her in his prayers, and to the 
last he never mentioned her name without a 
sigh. How mealy-mouthed and mereiful is 
Mr. Macaulay, when speaking of Addison’ 
wife, that haughty, heartless, arrogant shrew! 
But then she was a lady of quality. 

With the same charitable pleasantry Mr. 
Macaulay expatiates upon Johnson’s infirm: 
ties. His coughings, gruntings, gesticuls- 
tions, grimaces, blinkings, twitchings, mut- 
terings, puffings, rollings, and involunt 
ejaculations, are facetiously set forth; am 
his violence of temper, frequent rudeness, 
occasional ferocity, strange starts and strange 
growls, are chronicled with apparent glee. 
He describes him as dressing like a scat 
crow, and eating like a cormorant ; as tear 
ing his meat like a tiger, and swallowing his 
tea in oceans; as gorging with such violence 
that his veins swelled, and the moisture broke 
out on his forehead—adding that, “even t0 
the last end of his life, and even at the tables 
of the great, the sight of food affected hia 


lit affects wild beasts and birds of pry: 


‘* His school-room resembled an ogre’s den. 
Then the many hard shifts that pinchiog 
poverty or Bape upon his proud spirit a 
picturesquely paraded. The dens mW 
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he had generally lodged; his pawning his 
pest coat to enable him to dine on tripe at a 
cookshop under ground, where he could 
wipe his hands, after the greasy meal, on the 
back of a Newfoundland dog—his love of a 
stale hare and a meat pie made with rancid 
butter—his sixpennyworth of meat and a 

nnyworth of bread, at an alehouse in Drury- 
lane—and his coarse refections in subter- 
raneous beefshops, come trippingly off the 


e. 

ein, confessedly, was far too fond of 
creature-comforts. His appetite was great, 
perhaps greedy, but not gross. He loved 
savoury tid-bits, and knew what sort of dishes 
should compose a dinner “to be asked to,” 

uite as a as the most polite diner-out of 
bo silver-fork school. Wilkes (with whom 
he all but refused to sit down at Dilly the 
bookseller’s dinner-table) practised so success- 
fully upon this besetting sin, by assiduously 
helping him to every dainty, that he mollified 
and won over the philosopher. To the ‘‘swell- 
ing veins,” and the forehead “all glittering 
with ungodly dew,” Johnson, alas! must plead 

ity. But the legend of the “tiger” and 

e “wild beasts and birds of prey,” &c., 
are mere phantasies proceeding from the 
“heat-oppressed brain” of Mr. T. Babington 
Macaulay. 

Johnson (according to the same candid 
biographer) had occasionally recourse to 
blows. We know his extreme sensitiveness 
under insult. As early as 1738 he had pro- 
claimed it to the world :— 

“Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart,” 
He felled with a huge folio the recreant 
Osborne; he gave a friendly hint fo Sam 
Foote that a sound drubbing awaited him if 
the said Sam should perform his promise to 
the public by caricaturing him on the stage ; 
and he invested a shilling in the purchase of 
astout cudgel for the broad shoulders of Mac- 
pherson, should that impudent impostor pro- 
ceed (as he threatened) to personal violence. 
Garrick said of Johnson, when he produced 
his Dictionary (alluding to the French Aca- 
demicians, who had produced theirs),— 

“He has beat forty French, and he’ll deat forty more,” 


which, we presume, is Mr. Macaulay’s au- 
thority for Johnson’s pugnacity. 

In criticising the works of Johnson, Mr. 
Macaulay is ready with his censure and re- 
luctant with his praise. The Doctor was a 
“wretched etymologist.” The ‘Life of 
Savage’ “is deficient in ease and variety.” 
The fall of Wolsey, in ‘ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ “is feeble” when compared to that 
of Sejanus in Juvenal; and in the con- 
cluding passage “the Christian moralist has 
fallen decidedly short of the sublimity of his 
Pagan model.” He had not “ the slightest 
notion of what blank verse should be ;” hence 
his Irene is “five acts of monotonous decla- 
mation.” “ An allusion to his ‘Rambler’ or his 
‘Idler’ is not readily appreciated in literary 
circles.” The plan of ‘Rasselas’ “might seem to 
invite severe criticism.” It is full of anachro- 
nisms, and its fame “has grown somewhat 
dim.” Than his Shakespeare, “ it would be 
difficult to name a more slovenly or more 
worthless edition of any great classic.” 

he preface “is not in his best manner.” 
In speaking of Johnson’s criticisms in the 

Lives of the Poets,’ Mr. Macaulay, “the 

rilliant essayist” and the “great historian,” 
accidentally stumbles on a truth. Johnson’s 





“very worst judgments,” he says, “ mean 
something, a praise to which much of what is 
called criticism in our time has no pretensions.” 

How such a grotesque visitor as Johnson 
would have been received at Holland House 
in its palmy days is a question. The “ most 
admired disorder” of his wig would have ex- 
hibited a ludicrous contrast to the well-curled 
Brutus of the Bard of Hope, and his broad 
brown skirts, black stockings, and canoes 
of shoes, would have made the dove-tailed, 
claret-coloured coat, silk hose, and polished 
patent pumps of Tom Little’s dapper little 
editor “stick fiery off indeed!” + e sweet 
singer of ‘Memory’ would have cordially 
welcomed him, wig and all; for in his early 
days he had knocked at the door of the sage 
in order to get a sight of him, but ran away, 
lacking courage to face the “ bear in his den.” 
Mine hostess might have just endured him, 
and the good-natured host had possibly in- 
vited him to stay all night. In which case, 
having perhaps occasion to write to “ Polly,” 
he might somewhat presumptuously have 
dated his epistle from ‘‘ Holland House,” as 
Mr. Macaulay (when he dined and slept at 
the palace of his Sovereign) addressed an 
electioneering missive to his Scotch consti- 
tuents from ‘ Windsor Castle !” 

With Mr. Macaulay “ the lines have fallen 
in pleasant places.” e did not, like John- 
son, come up to London with only “ three- 
pence halfpenny” in his pocket. He was 
not quizzed at college ‘for the holes in his 
shoes,” or laughed at for his tattered gown 
and dirty linen. He never signed ‘Impransus,’ 
“ gorged in alamode beef shops,” or “puffed 
and blowed over a tripe dinner, greedily 
gobbled up.” He was never carried to 
sponging-houses, and never had his plate of 
meat brought to him behind a screen, becatise 
his clothes were too shabby to entitle him to. 
sit at the same table with a purse-proud pub- 
lisher and his prouder patron. Too much pros- 

erity has, we fear, ‘been the spoil” of Mr. 

Macaulay. It would seem to have deadened 
his sympathies, we hope it has not hardened 
his heart. Having held up Johnson and his 
infirmities to the gaze of fools, and tried his 
works by the standard of hypercriticism, he 
concludes. his strange memoir by pronouncing 
him (how provokingly patronizing!) ‘“ both a 
great and a good man.” 

Pictured on our walls and preserved in our 
portfolios, the familiar “ truce effigie’”’ of John- 
son still lives among us. His works are the 
staple of every well-selected library, and 
bring instruction and delight to our thought- 
ful hours. Every scrap of paper with his 
autograph, every book from his “ garret,” are 
treasured up as valued relics in public mu- 
seums and in private cabinets. The very 
hair purloined by the ‘broom gentleman’ 
from Kis old hearth broom becomes a prize! 
The meanest roof, the humblest localities, 
gather glory from the genius that once irri- 
diated them; we ardently seek and fondly 
trace them through all their darkness and 
obscurity, and regard them with as true a 
devotion as does the pilgrim the holy shrine 
to which, after his perils by land and by sea, 
he offers his adoration. Hence the walks 
that Johnson frequented, and the houses in 
which he dwelt, are still pointed out to the 
curious inquirer. Inevery home ys wer 
by literature, dignified by virtue, and sancti- 
fied by religion, his name is cherished as a 
household word. St. John’s venerable gate 
shall endure when its last crumbling stone 


| lies level with the ground, and Sylvanus 


AND ART. 


Urban, who for more than a century has 
lived upon his fame, shall, embalmed by his 
memory, never die. 

Johnson was deeply impressed with this 
important truth, that where much has been 
given much will be required. Of the Eter- 
nal nothing is independent. Genius, there- 
fore, is but a divine emanation benignantly 
vouchsafed to man, for the proper use of 
which he is awfully responsible. At that 
retributive tribunal before which the loftiest 
and the lowliest intellect must one day ap- 
pear, the results even of Johnson's genius 
may be found to have fallen short of the 
divine requirement. From this high argu- 
ment we retreat with humility. Johnson has 
written enough for the instruction of man- 
kind, and if mankind remain unimproved, it 
is not because the master has failed to emplo 
his “talent,” but that the soil in which 
dropped its immortal seed was thankless and 
barren. GD 


Canonbury, Jan. 12th. 














GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Institute of British Architects, desirous of 
paying a special tribute of respect to the memory 
of the late John Britton, have unanimously voted 
the immediate erection of a tablet, with the permis- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter, in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. has been conferred 
on Professor James Stephen, of King’s College, 
London, by the Senatus Academicus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Livingston is to have the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh conferred upon him, a unani- 
mous vote of the Town Council having announced 
this honour for the enterprising explorer and de- 
voted missionary. The meeting in the Mansion 
House last week bore testimony to the esteem in 
which Dr. Livingston is held in the metropolis, the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, and other 
high official personages, having moved the resolu- 
tions for presenting him with some tangible proof 
of the interest felt by all classes in his career in 
Africa. Dr. Livingston is at present engaged in 
preparing for publication the narrative of his 
travels, : 

In every European country excepting England the 
study of oriental languages is encouraged, and faci- 
lity afforded for theiracquisition. France hasaschool 
‘ pour des Langues Orientales vivantes,’ of which 
the professors are supported by the Governm ent, 
and the French Academy has always counted 
among its members the chief representatives of 
every department of oriental philolugy. In all the 
principal universities of Germany, as well as at 
Vienna and Berlin, regular courses of instruction 
in these languages are given; and the same may 
be said of Holland, Denmark, and other continen- 
tal countries. Professor Max Miller, who has 
directed public attention to the subject, by a state- 
ment inserted in The Times of the 13th inst., de- 
scribes Russia as always having been the most 
liberal patron of oriental languages. ‘‘In the 
Academy of Petersburg there is a chair for every 
branch of oriental literature, and there are schools 
in that city, at Kasan, Odessa, Nova Tcherkash, 
and elsewhere, where the chief dialects of the east 
are taught by native and European teachers. 
Russia knows what she owes to her linguists in her 
diplomatic successes, particularly in the east; and 
it is not a little significant that the only place in 
Europe where the language of Afghanistan is 
taught is Petersburg; that an Afghan grammar 
and reading book have been published there by 
Professor Dorn at the expense of the Government ; 
whereas, in England, there is no one to teach 
this language, and perhaps but one person com- 
petent to translate communications which the 
Foreign Office might receive from the natives of 
that country.”’ The political advantages thus pos- 





sessed Ly Russia are constantly shown in her suc- 
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cessful diplomacy in the east, and in the influence 
gained in every country of the east not actually 
under the British Crown. While her power is left 
unwatched and unneutralized in Persia, Thibet, 
China, and the border states of India, the danger 
to the stability of our eastern empire will con- 
tinually increase. But it is not only for political 
and diplomatic service that the training of capable 
men in oriental languages is called for. The mis- 
sionaries sent abroad for objects of philanthropy, 
consuls and other agents appointed to watch over 
the commercial interests of British subjects, scien- 
tific explorers, and travellers likely to open up new 
fields of adventure or industry in the east, would 
all be benefited by the institution of an oriental 
school or college. Now that Haileybury is abo- 
lished, the service of the Indian Government alone 
demands a public provision to be made for teaching 
the languages of the subjects of the eastern empire. 
The voluntary studies indicated in the rules for the 
competitive examination of candidutes for the civil 
service only partially meet the requirements of the 
case, and difficulty is already found in the working 
of the system. Besides, there are other countries 
every year assuming new importance. The Czar 
has lately appointed a professor of Georgian at St. 
Petersburg, and Turkish, Persian, Armenian, and 
Circassian agents are there also educated for 
the public service. In England a communication 
from some of these countries, as happened with a 
letter from Schamyl some time ago, would probably 
remain unread, and certainly unanswered ; while 
abroad our ambassadors and consuls are now at the 
mercy of interpreters, who, as a class, are no- 
toriously dishonest, and are sometimes the paid 
spies of Russian and other unfriendly governments. 
Professor Max Miiller strongly urges the immediate 
establishment of some central oriental academy to 
meet these and many other inconveniences of the 
present inadequate and irregular provision for this 
branch of education. It might be supported by 


those departments of Government which would 
benefit by it, such as the Foreign Office, the Board 
of Trade, and the Commissariat ; by the Missionary 


and Bible Societies ; and by public companies or 
private mercantile firms, to whom pupils of such a 
school would be useful. Where practical, the 
actual business of tuition should be entrusted to 
native teachers, under the superintendence of a 
president, and aided by English lecturers. The 
success of the College of the Propaganda at Rome, 
and of various continental schools and institutions, 
with very limited resources compared with those 
which England has at command, ought to stimulate 
to similar efforts being made for teaching the lan- 
guages at least of those countries with which the 
interests of the British empire are immediately 
concerned. As to whether this can best be done 
by enlarging the scope of existing institutions, or 
by the foundation of a new -school, there may be 
difference of opinion, but none as to the necessity 
for some steps being at once taken to remedy an 
obvious defect in the educational arrangements of 
the country. 

An Educational Museum, under the charge of 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education, is 
to be opened next spring, at the new buildings, 
Cromwell-road, South Kensington. The objects 
exhibited at St. Martin’s Hall in 1854, and pre- 
sented to the Society of Arts, will be included in 
the collection, in which will be exhibited all impor- 
tant books, diagrams, apparatus, and other ma- 
terial aids to education, grouped under the follow- 
ing divisions :—1. School buildings and fittings. 
2. General education, including reading, writing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, grammar, foreign lan- 
guages, histories. 3. Drawing and the fine arts. 
4. Music. 5. Household economy. 6. Geography 
and astronomy. 7. Natural history. 8. Chemistry. 
9. Physics. 10. Mechanics. 11. Apparatus for 
teaching the blind, and the deaf and dumb. The 
museum will be open free to the public on certain 
days of the week, the other days being reserved for 
students. 

The Society of Arts projects the establishment, 
in connexion with its library, of a special collection 
of publications relating to the condition of the 








working classes, and the means for improving it. 
Programmes and reports of all institutions bearing 
on social, economic, or sanitary arrangements will 
form a prominent part of the collection, and also 
books, Acts of Parliament, and miscellaneous 
documents relating to special trades or occupations. 
Among the subjects indicated in the prospectus 
issued by the Society of Arts are the following :— 
‘Model Dwellings, Dormitories, Sailors’ and 
Servants’ Homes, Baths and Washhouses, Soup 
Kitchens, Working Men’s Coffee Rooms, Four- 
neaux Economiques, Dispensaries, Hospitals, Asy- 
lums, Eleemosynary Institutions, Reformatories, 
Schools for the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, Créches, or 
Public Nurseries and Infant Schools, Ragged 
Schools, Industrial Schools, Evening Classes, 
Mechanics’ Institutions of every kind, Village 
Libraries, Clothingand Provision Societies, Friendly 
Societies and Benefit Clubs, Savings Banks, Pawn 
Houses (Monts de Piété), Trades Associations, 
Land and Building Societies, Allotment Societies, 
Societies for the Protection and Guidance of Emi- 
grants, Societies for the Patronage of Apprentices, 
The contribution is solicited of publications and 
documents relating to the Domestic Economy of 
the Working Classes, including building designs 
and materials, fittings, furniture and household 
utensils, clothing, food, its production, commercial 
supply, preparation, adulteration, &c., fuel, and 
other domestic requisites. Also of publications 
and documents relating to various departments of 
sanatory economy, such as drainage, sewerage, 
water supply, ventilation, removal of nuisances, 
prevention of casualties by inundations, shipwreck, 
fire, &c.; protection against the effects of hot, 
cold, dry, damp, or changeable climates; preven- 
tion or relief of the accidents, injuries, and dis- 
eases which attach to many handicraft occupations ; 
organization of medical assistance.” Books or 
periodicals containing information about the con- 
dition of the working classes in foreign countries 
will be found in the collection, and a committee 
has been formed for keeping up international com- 
munication, according tothe suggestions made at 
the recent Congress held at Brussels. The object 
is one which commends itself to all who take an 
interest in matters of social economy or practical 
benevolence. 

A Chancery suit about the disputed right of pre- 
sentation to the perpetual curacy of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, has brought up much curious his- 
torical lore connected with this ancient ecclesias- 
tical foundation. The election has by usage been 
in the hands of the vestry, as representing the 
parishioners, and on this occasion the Rev. Mr. 
Maguire has been chosen, after a competitive trial 
of various preachers. This mode of election is dis- 
puted by the trustees, in whom the property is 
vested for behoof of the parish, according to an old 
Act of Parliament. The decision has not yet been 
given, but some of the statements in the pleadings 
have interest for the antiquary and topographer. 
‘From Stow, Dugdale, Strype, and others, it 
appears that the site of the church of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, was once occupied by the ‘church of 
St. Mary by the Clerks’ Well,’ which, with its ad- 
joining buildings, formed the priory of St. Mary, 
for black nuns, or nuns of the Benedictine order, 
and was founded soon after the year 1100 by Jordan 
Briset and Muriel his wife. At the time of the 
dissolution, in the reign of Henry VIII., Isabella 
Sackville, of the noble family of Dorset, was 
prioress. The first endowment seems to have been 
a grant from the founder to one Robert, a priest, 
his chaplain, of fourteen acres of land adjoining 
‘the Clerks’ Well ;’ but so rapid seems to have 
been the growth of the establishment, that, at the 
time of the dissolution its yearly revenues are 
stated at 2627. 19s. After various dispositions, the 
site of the nunnery became the inheritance of Lord 
Ogle, and the church was granted by the Crown 
for terms of years to certain inhabitants in trust 
to use as a parish church, and it was dedicated 
anew,—namely, to St. James-the-Less, until, in 
1569, Queen Elizabeth granted the church in fee 
to one Downing and another, ‘as to the priory of 
St. Mary it had belonged.’ Not many years 





ns 
ever, failed, to prove that the church bay 4 
parish church, with right to tithes, although it my 
plain that it was simply a donative or 
curacy. The church passed through the handgg 
divers grantees by deeds ‘duly enrolled, and jy 
1656 it came to the possession of Edward 
who lived at Tottenham-court, and who, the 
year, sold it to the parish.” At this point thei 
in the present suit takes up the history, and de. 
scribes the arrangements under the indenture gf 
sale by Drake to the parish. The present chun) 
was built in 1788 by Carr, and consecrated in 1792 
The vaults contain several coffins taken from the 
old church, ard among them that of Bishop Burnet, 
who died in 1714, in St. John’s Court. His mun] 
monument was also removed to the present church, 
Lieutenant Julies Gérard, the celebrated Frengh 
Lion-slayer, has met witha sad misfortune, Hay. 
ing resolved to settle down as a military colonist 
in Algeria, and received from the French Goven. 
ment a grant of land, on the usual condition of 
erecting certain buildings within a certain peri 
he borrowed from his friends the sum of 70,00) 
francs, having himself no resources beyond his 
scanty pay as Lieutenant of Spahis. The whok 
of his money was stolen by one of his servants soon 
after his return to Africa, and he is involved in 
ruin. An appeal in his behalf having been made 
by his friends in Paris, Mr. Gordon Cumming has 
with generous liberality announced a benefit for 
his gallant and unfortunate brother sportsman, 
and will also receive subscriptions for transmission 
to the Committee in Paris. M. Jules Gérard bears 
a high character as a soldier, apart from his hunt 
ing exploits, and has various decorations and ho 
norary testimonials. 


elapsed before an attempt was made, whi 


Herr. Schwegler, Professor of the University of 
Tiibingen, and author of the History of Rome, died 
in Tiibingen on the 6th instant. 

Dr. Jahn, a distinguished astronomer and mathe 
matician, has just died at Leipsic. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has defini- 
tively elected M. Geoffroy Saint-Hiluire, the nx 
turalist, its President for the present year—a post 
he has been occupying ad interim since the death 
of M. Binet in June last, and M. Flourens, the 
physiologist, and M. Elie de Beaumont, the geolo- 
gist, its Secretaries, ; 

A new and cleverly written newspaper has just 
appeared in Germany, similar in its object to ou 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette’ 
It is called ‘ Die Allgemeine landwirthschaftliche 
Zeitung fiir Feld und Gartenbau, Forstwesen und 
Obstbaumzucht.’ As its name implies, it is devoted 
to the improvement of the tillage of the land and 
the culture of the garden, to the management of 
forest trees and the productions of the orchard. In 
Germany great attention is paid to the thorough 
understanding of the care of forests ; in many parts 
of the country the people depend entirely on the 
woods for fuel, and immense tracts of land, belong: 
ing either to the state or private individuals, aw 
devoted entirely to the growth of timber. In all 
the kingdoms into which Germany is divided will 
be found a large staff of officials whose sole business 
is to attend to the growth, clearance, and sale 
wood, and to the replanting of trees. This fore 
cultivation is quite a science in itself, and those 
who manage it are obliged to go through a partie: 
lar course of instruction for this purpose. 4 
members of the college of foresters, and the pri 
cipal forest-masters, head-foresters, foresters, and 
forest ‘junkers,’ are generally men cf noble family. 
The cultivation of fruit-trees is also much atte 
to in Germany; and though the farms and gardets 
are considerably behind England, yet — every 

assing year great progress is observable, *% 
first panier of this Bo and much required farmes 
journal contains, amongst others, excellent 
on the management and application of manu™ 
on the treatment of agricultural labourers, and ob 
the different races of horses in the north of 
in connexion with their adaptability to 
urposes. 
re The German Museum in Nuremberg seat" 
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making great progress, and bids fair to be one 
er os Letorcsting collections on the Continent. 
During the last summer it has been visited by 
literary mer, artists, archeologists, and amateurs 
from all nations. The consequence is, that the 
Yuseum, from becoming more known, has gained 
many new patrons and well-wishers, and donations 
tothe fands, as well as presents and contributions 
to the library, and collections of art and antiquity, 
have poured in abundantly. Agencies to receive 
and collect subscriptions and donations have been 
set up in different towns in Germany. Ais 

The tenth number of the ‘ Communications,’ 
from Justus Perthe’s Geographical Institute, edited 
by Dr. Petermann, contains a highly interesting 
account of Prince Waldemar of Prussia’s journeys 
in India from 1844 to 1846. These papers are 
from the pen of Herr von Sydon. 





FINE ARTS. 


MR. RUSKIN ON TURNER. 


Gecoxp only to the satisfaction of going to 
Marlborough House, seeing Turner, and 
jndging for ourselves, is that of hearing what 
Wr. Ruskin has to say upon that foretaste of 
the painter’s munificent bequest which is 
there set before the public. The author of 
‘Modern Painters’ first opened the volumi- 
nous question of the artist’s merits ; Turner 
next appeared upon the scene, to speak, 
ag it were, for himself; and now we eagerly 
await Mr. Ruskin’s reply. As might have 
been expected, and as we are heartily glad to 
find, he continues to maintain no untenable 
positions, the tone of his panegyric is mar- 
vellously lowered, and frantic enthusiasm has 
iven place to a more discriminating spirit. 
e now hear from Mr. Ruskin actually of 
the faults of Turner. He hastens, indeed, to 
assure the reader that thig is not. the first 
time that defects have been pointed out; and 
a passage is cited in proof from the ‘ Modern 
Painters, condemning the errors of composi- 
tio in the Temple of Jupater, the Departure 
of Regulus, and others. But what availed this 
sprinkling of faint blame amid the glowing 
eulogies, the hallelujahs of triumph which 
were said or sung by the inspired devotee ? 
Observation and comparison, however, have 
done their appointed work, and obtained 
their just results; facts have dissipated un- 
real visions, however splendid ; and though, 
in speaking of Turner’s failures, the language 
of the writer is still that of an apologist, it is 
plain-spoken enough. But why should we 
dwell on this, when Mr. Ruskin’s early rap- 
tures have obtained such wide-spread results ; 
when to him it is we owe the circumstance 
that Turner is recognised at all, except in a 
few art circles? What matters it that he 
has written less deliberately and rationally 
than the mature decision of the world has 
sanctioned ? Is not the sensitiveness of Mr. 
Ruskin’s rapid appreciation a rarer faculty 
than an evenly-balanced judgment ? the free- 
dom and fervour of his passion more admirable 
than even consistency itself, should it turn 
out that he has seriously compromised any of 
his earlier opinions? That this is the case, 
We are not prepared to assert without a fresh 
perusal of ‘ Modern Painters ;’ but it is cer- 
tain that a juster view of the mingled im- 
—— which the Turner collection at 
Marlborough House conveys to the spectator, 
8 given by this pamphlet, so far as it goes, 
by the laboured and magniloquent dis- 
tertations of the larger work. Let us proceed 
examine more in detail the criticisms which 

af how given to the world. 
- Ruskin, like other writers, divides 








Turner’s career practically into three por- | 
tions ; for though in the opening chapter he | 


“solid”—viz., ice 2) Upon the Goddess of 


Discord in the Gardens of the Hesperides 


speaks of four, that fourth period is one of | (477), the highest praises are bestowed ; but 
decline, when the painter’s health and mind | Mr. Ruskin critically objects that mountains 


are considered both to have failed. Upon | 
the first period, from about 1800 to 1820, it | 


upon this large scale are never uf this simple 
form ; that torrents wear themselves beds 


is remarked that Turner in this early time | in mountain sides, and bring down round 


painted firmly— 


stones and debris with them. Follows, then, 


“partly in mere unskilfulness (it being much | this drop-scene in words, of what “ought” to 


easier to lay a heavy touch than a light one), but 
partly also in the struggle of the learner against 
indecision, just as the notes are struck heavily in 
early practice (if useful and progressive) on a 
pianoforte. But besides these reasons, the kind of 
landscapes which were set before Turner as his 
models, and which, during nearly the whole of this 
epoch, he was striving to imitate, were commonly 
sober in colour, and heavy in touch. Brown was 
thought the proper colour for trees, grey for 
shadows, and fog-yellow for high lights. ‘ Child 
Roland to the dark tower came,’ and had to clear 
his way through all the fog; twenty years of his 
life passed before he could fairly get leave to see.” 


In this manner is the Moonlight—Millbank 
(454), and the View in Wales (466). Mr. 
Raskin admits that this picture is an imita- 
tion of Wilson, but not that it approximates 
in any single point to Wilson’s power. 
Turner, he asserts, in his strongest time, 
never in oil gave serenely warm tones of 
atmosphere with Wilson’s skill. This is 
a concession late, though just, and in which 
every reader will agree. We pass over the 
Clapham Common (468) and the Jason (471), 
and come to the Calais Pier (472). Here 
the critic very fairly objects to the way in 
which the darks are everywhere exaggerated 
in order to bring out the lights. The follow- 
ing trait has, we believe, escaped the atten- 
tion of every other writer :— 


**Tt will be observed, perhaps, that the fisher- 
man at the stern of the boat just pushing from the 
pier, seems unreasonably excited in bidding adieu 
to his wife, who looks down to him over the para- 
pet; but if the spectator closely examines the 
dark bottle which he shakes at her, he will find she 
has given it him only half full of Cognac. She 
has kept the rest in her own flask.” 

In the great Shipwreck (476), Mr. Ruskin 
commends the unusual vigour and skill of 
the figures, making a fanciful comparison of 
the sentiment of the action with that of the 
Phryne adjoining, but speaks disparagingly 
of the sea-painting. He tells this story :— 

‘Turner was still close bound by the old 
theories of the sea; and, though he had looked at 
it long enough to know the run and the leap of it, 
dared not yet lay the foam on its lips. He did 
better afterwards. In the year 1842 he exhibited 
a picture in the Academy, thus described in’ the 
catalogue :— 

“*Snowstorm. Steamboat off a harbour mouth making 
signals, and going by the lead. The author was in this 
storm the night the Ariel left Harwich.’ 

«This picture was described by some of the critics 
of the day as a mass of ‘ soapsuds and whitewash.’ 
Turner was passing the evening at my father’s 
house on the day this criticism came out: and 
after dinner, sitting in his arm-chair by the fire, I 
heard him muttering low to himself at intervals, 
‘Soapsuds and whitewash !’ again, and again, and 
again. At last I went to him, asking ‘ Why he 
minded what they said? Then he burst out :— 
‘Soapsuds and whitewash! What would they 
have? I wonder what they think the sea’s like ? 
I wish they’d been in it.’ ” 


A worse fault is discovered than want 
of spray. Nobody is wet; and Mr. Ruskin 
finds a new significance in Homer’s “wet 
water,” being one of old Proteus’s various 
shapes (but query whether this does not 
mean “running” water as compared with 





be done upon canvas :-— 


‘*TIt would be a wonderful lesson for us all if we 
could for a moment set a true piece of Swiss fore- 
ground and mountain beside that brown shore and 
those barren crags. The moss arabesques of 
violet and silver; the delicate springing of the 
myrtille leaves along the clefts of shade, and blue 
bloom of their half seen fruit ; the rosy flashes of 
thododendron-flame from among the pine roots, 
and their crests of crimson, sharp against the deep 
Alpine air, from the ridges of grey rock; the 
gentian’s peace of pale, ineffable azure; as if 
strange stars had been made for earth out of the 
blue light of heaven ; the soft spaces of mountain 
grass, for ever young, over which the morning 
dew is dashed so deep that it looks, under the first 
long sun-rays, like a white veil falling folded upon 
the hills ; wreathing itself soon away into silvery 
tresses of cloud, braided in and out among the 
pines, and leaving all the fair glades and hillocks 
warm with the pale green glow of grassy life, and 
whispering with lapse of everlasting springs. In- 
finite tenderness mingled with this infinite power, 
and the far away summits, alternate pearl and 
purple, ruling it from their stainless rest. A time 
came when the human heart, whose openings we 
are watching, could feel these things, but we must 
not talk too much of its achievements yet.” 


The second, or grand period of Turner’s art, 
Mr. Ruskin dates from 1820. He notes three 
changes in style :—1, Colour takes the place 
of grey; 2, Refinement takes the place of 
force ; and 3, Quantity takes the place of 
mass :-— 

‘Now, so long as he introduced all these three 
changes in an instinctive and unpretending way, 
his work was noble; but the moment he tried to 
idealize, and introduced his principles for the sake 
of display, they led him into depths of error pro- 
portioned exactly to the extent of effort. His 
painting, at this period, of an English town, or a 
Welsh hill, was magnificent and faultless, but all 
his idealism, mythology, romance, and composi- 
tion in general, were more or less wrong. He 
erred through all, and by reason of all—his great 
discoveries. He erred in colour; because not 
content with discerning the brilliancy of nature, 
he tried to enhance that brilliancy by every species 
of coloured accessory, until colour was killed by 
colour, and the blue skies and snowy mountains, 
which would have been lovely by themselves, were 
confused and vulgarized by the blue dresses and 
white complexions of the foreground figures. He 
erred in refinement, because, not content with the 
natural tenderness of tender things, he strove to 
idealize even strong things into gentleness, until 
his architecture became transparent, and his 
ground ghostly ; and he erred finally, and chiefly, 
in quantity, because, in his enthusiastic perception 
of the fulness of nature, he did not allow for the 
narrowness of the human heart: he saw, indeed, 
that there were no limits to creation, but forgot 
that there were many to reception ; he thus spoiled 
his most careful works by the very richness of 
invention they contained, and concentrated the 
materials of twenty noble pictures into a single 
failure.” 

This is the passage respecting which the 
writer naturally expects that surprise will 
he felt. Nor does the note quite reconcile 
the discrepancy. The present objections 
extend to a very different class of pictures 
than the Caligula’s Bridge, Temple of Jupiter, 
and the rest condemned in ‘ Modern Painters.’ 
Thus the Bay of Baie (505) is noted as 
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erring in quantity, inasmuch as it contains 
materials for ten good pictures. Why 
did not Mr. Ruskin comment also upon 
the extreme unsightliness of Deiphobe, whom 
he here identifies as the Cumean Sibyl ? 
Ulysses deriding Polyphemus (508), gives 
occasion for a fanciful simile between Turner 
and Ulysses, not very poetical or ingenious— 
who cannot invent such similes ?—but it is 
well pointed out that the time of the scene is 
not evening, as described in the catalogue, but 
morning (see supra, 954). Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage (513) is described as a mere 
ghost, so altered is it by time and ill-chosen 
materials. The subject, however, provokes 
some far-away speculation upon Turner and 
Byron, and their progressive habits of 
thought, which space forbids us to notice 
further. 

In the pictures of the third period, the 
most valuable of Mr. Ruskin’s remarks are 
those which relate to the Apollo and Daphne 
(518), which is to be explained from Ovid ; to 
the figures in Phryne going to the Bath (521), 
and Bacchus and Ariadne (525), where Mr. 
Ruskin fairly gives up, though reluctantly, 
the contest about Turner’s figure drawing. 
“ Just as Turner feels more and more what 
figures should be,’ says the author, “he 
paints them less and less.” Some explana- 
tions of the composition of the Phryne will 
also be found ; whilst the Lvile and the Rock 
Limpet (532) is explained from the quotation 
in the Academy Catalogue for 1842. Napo- 
leon is supposed to see in the limpet a resem- 
blance of a tent, and to feel that the limpet 
could join its comrades whilst power and 
liberty were denied to him. ‘The conceit 
having passed through one mind, may have 
done so through Napoleon’s ; but ig it digni- 
fied or poetical enough to» deserve being+ 
painted? Mr. Ruskin says, Yes. 

Lastly, Mr. Ruskin shows us, by a pro- 
cess the reverse of the above, how a picture 
may be translated into words, and vocables 
be employed by an artist instead of pig- 
ments :— 

‘* And this particular ship, crowned in the Tra- 
falgar hour of trial with chief victory—prevailing 
over the fatal vessel that had given Nelson death— 
surely, if ever anything without a soul deserved 
honour or affection, we owed them here. Those 
sails that strained so full bent into the battle—that 
broad bow that struck the surf aside, enlarging 
silently in stedfast haste, full front to the shot— 
resistless and without reply—those triple ports 
whose choirs of flame rang forth in their courses, 
into the fierce revenging monotone, which, when 
it died away, left no answering voice to rise any 
more upon the sea against the strength of England 
—those sides that were wet with the long runlets 
of English life-blood, like press-planks at vintage, 
gleaming goodly crimson down to the cast and 
clash of the washing foam—those pale masts 
that stayed themselves up against the war-ruin, 
shaking out their ensigns through the thunder, till 
sail and ensign drooped—steep in the death-stilled 
pause of Andalusian air, burning with its witness- 
cloud of human souls at rest—sureiy, for these 
some sacred care might have been left in our 
thoughts—some quiet space amidst the lapse of 
English waters ? 

‘*Nay, not so. We have stern keepers to trust 
her glory to—the fire and the worm. Never more 
shall sunset lay golden robe on her, nor starlight 
tremble on the waves that part at her gliding. 
Perhaps, where the low gate opens to some cot- 
tage-garden, the tired traveller may ask, idly, 
why the moss grows so green on its rugged wood ; 
and even the sailor’s child may not answer, nor 
know, that the night-dew lies deep in the war- 
rents of the wood of the old Temeraire.”’ 


Thus are brought to a close Mr. Ruskin’s 





‘ Notes on the Turner Gallery, the whole of | 


which are full of interest, and may be com- 
mended, not only to the curiosity, but, as we 
believe, also to the confidence of the reader. 

In an appendix, the propriety of protecting 
all the national pictures with glass, is urged 
upon the trustees, and various suggestions for 
the arrangement of a museum of works of art 
are offered, into which we are, for the present, 
precluded from entering. 

Asa pendant to the whole subject, how- 
ever, we are enabled to present our readers 
with the following list of the oil-paintings be- 
queathed by Turner to the nation, not yet 
exhibited, the most important works being 
marked with a star :— 

‘1, Turner's Portrait, painted about 1790. 2. 
Landscape with Rainbow. 3, Aineas with the 
Sibyl. 4. Rizpah Watching her Children. 5. Cows 
ona Hill. 6. Landscape with Cattle in Water. 
7. Mountain Scene. 8. Small View of a Town. 
9. Small Sea Piece. *10. The Tenth Plague of 
Egypt, 1802. 11. Holy Family, 1803. 12. The 
Destruction of Sodom, 1805. 13. A Mountain 
Torrent, 1805. 14. A Blacksmith’s Shop, 1807. 
15, The Death of Nelson, 1808. 16. Spithead, 
1809. 17. The Garretteer’s Petition, 1809. 18. 
View of St. Mawes, 1809. 19. View of Windsor, 
1810. 20. Apollo destroying the Python, 1811. 
*21. Hannibal crossing the Alps in a Snow-storm, 
1812. 22. Kingston Bank, 1813. *23. A Frosty 
Morning, 1813. 24. The Deluge, 1813. *25. 
Dido and Aineas. The Morning of the Chase, 
1814. *26. Apuleia and Apuleius, 1814. 27 
Crossing the Brook, 1815. 28. The Field of 
Waterloo, 1818. *29. Orange Merchant, 1819. 
30. Richmond Hill, 1819. *3i1. Rome from the 
Vatican, 1820. 32. Rome from the Campo Vac- 
cino, 1820. *33. Dido directing the equipment of 
the Fleet, 1828. *34. The Loretto Necklace, 
1829, 35. Pilate Washing his Hands, 1830. *36. 
Caligula’s Palace, 1831. *37. The Vision of 
Medea, 1831. 38. Watteau Painting, 1831. 39. 
Lord Percy in Prison, 1831. *40. Hero and 
Leander, 1837. 41. View of Heidelberg, 1840. 
42, The New Moon, 1840. 43 and 44. Views in 
Venice, 1841. 45. The Ariel in a Snow-storm, 
1842. 46. The Walhalla at Munich, 1843. 47. 
The Evening of the Deluge, 1843. 48. The 
Morning of the Deluge, 1843. 49. Rain, Steam, 
and Speed, 1844. 50. Port Ruysdael, 1844. 
51. Van Tromp putting out to Sea, 1845. 52, 53, 
54, Whalers, 1845 and 1846. 55. Queen Mab’s 
Grotto, 1846. 56. Tapping the Furnace, 1847. 
57. Mneas Relating his Story to Dido, 1850. 58. 
Mercury sent to warn Aineas, 1850. 59. The De- 
parture of the Fleet, 1850. 


The unfinished paintings are almost equally 
numerous; and the number of water-colour 
drawings is very considerable. 


At a general assembly of the Academicians, held 
on Monday, the 12th inst., Mr. Alfred Elmore was 
elected a Royal Academician, in the room of the 
late Sir R. Westmacott. 

M. Eugéne Delacroix, the French painter, was 
on Saturday elected, in the room of the late Paul 
Delaroche, a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
of Paris. 

Mr. Foley, A.R.A., has completed his eques- 
trian statue of Lord Hardinge, which to is be 
erected at Calcutta. A meeting is to be held at 
the United Service Institution on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, H.R. H. the Commander-in-Chief presiding, 
to consider a proposal to erect the counterpart of 
Mr, Foley’s statue in some public site in London 
—an object which will meet with the general 
approval of the country, as well as of the military 
profession, of which the late Commander-in-Chief 
was so distinguished an ornament. . 

An important sale is announced to be held at 
Manchester on Wednesday next, of the collection 
of paintings of John Barlow, Esq., of Upton House, 
Ardwiek. The collection includes many well- 
known works, amongst which we may mention 


— —. 
a Hampstead Heath, by Linnell, Phedria and 
Cymocles,by Etty, The May Queen, by Poole, 
by Cope, Naples, by W. Collins, Affection, a Peasant 
Girl, by Poole, with specimens of Lance, Cooke 
Pickersgill, E. M. Ward, Lee, Sidney Cooper 
Hook, J.B. Pyne, and many others. Frith's Dg, 
Varden is in the collection; and amongst the water 
colours, Lewis’s fine work, The Spanish Bo 
Arundel Castle, by Turner, with drawings }; 
Cattermole, Jenkins, Hering, and a host of others, 
The mere nention of these names is sufficient to 
indicate the interest that will be felt in the result 
of the proceedings. 

The annual exhibition of the works of liv; 
artists of Bordeaux is to take place on the Ist of 
March ; works are to be sent in before the 10th of 
February. The works of artists, foreign and 
French, who may be requested by circular to ex. 
hibit will be conveyed to Bordeaux, and if not so 
sent back free ofexpense. The people of Bordeanx 
are, for provincials, rather liberal patrons of art, 
In the exhibition of last year pictures to the amount 
of more than 20002. were purchased by them, and 
in the five preceding exhibitions they spent as much 
as 84000. 

Herr Schiffer, the celebrated Frankfort en- 
graver, is occupied in reproducing three most 
valuable works—viz., The Pocsia, from the Stanzé 
of Raffaelle, in the Vatican ; the Madonna, by the 
same master, in the gallery of the Duke of Terra 
nuova, in Naples; and Titian’s celebrated picture, in 
the Borghese gallery, in Rome, which is known 
under the title of Sacred and Profane Love, The 
second of these pictures has never before been en- 
graved. Herr Schiffer is celebrated for his skill 
in handling the busin; his touch is extremely fine, 
and his understanding of, and power of rendering the 
genius of Raffaelle is very great. His engraving of 
the Madonna della Seggiola, which was published 
about two years ago, is one of the most effective 
works of ‘art in that line which has appeared fora 
long time. 

A young Berlin artist has just finished a beauti+ 
ful..mode} sketch for the proposed statue to be 
erected to the memory of Handel, in 1859, in the 
university town of Halle. He has followed the 
example of Rietschel, the Dresden sculptor, in 
adopting the costume of the period in which his 
subject lived. Handel is represented in the long 
coat (now used as our court dress), knee breeches, 
and buckled shoes, with sword and wig. 

The Cologne papers speak with the highest 
praise of a picture which has just been executed by 
William Sohn, and exhibited in that town. The 
artist is one of the Diisseldorf school, and he has 
chosen the poetical tale of the unfortunate duchess 
Genoveva as the subject of his picture. Sheis 
represented wandering through the gloomy woods 
of Ardennes, herself and her child, whom she 
clasps in her arms, lighted up by the warm rays ot 
the sun. Her figure is said to be the perfection of 
womanly’beauty, and the treatment of the whole 
subject quite a masterpiece of modern painting. 

Doctor von Gye and Herr Falcke, the — 
of the fine arts collection in the German Museum 
in Nuremberg, are about to publish a gallery of 
the best works of the old German wood engravers. 
The most celebrated masters of this art in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries will be here re 
presented, and the plates accompanied by an & 
planatory text. 


—~) 
—— 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE first of the dramatic performances at Wink 
sor took place on the 15th inst., having been post 
poned from the usual time, on account of 
of the Prince of Leiningen. The School for Scar 
dal was performed with a strength of cast that ca 
now only be obtained ‘‘ by royal command, 
yet not so strong asit ought to have been. 
the stage cannot boast of many good actresses, * 
Kean might have found more than one to take 
part of Lady Teazle rather than Miss hi 
whose excellent acting is quite in a dine 
In this, and in one or two other characters, ! 
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impartial lovers of the drama. Other paits of 
: - could not be improved, with Web- 
+» Peter Teazle, F. Matthews as Six Oliver 
eer pecstone as Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
Wigan as Joseph, George Vining as Charles Surface, 
and Robson as Moses, the other parts being filled by 
such actors as Compton, Selby, and Leigh Murray. 
Mrs, Poynter was Lady Sneerwell, Mrs, Alfred 
Wigan, Mrs. Candour, and Miss M. Ternan, M aria. 
re’'s Richard II. is in preparation at 
the Princess's Theatre, and we hear it is to be first 
represented before the Court at Windsor Castle. 

Verdi’s opera of the T'rovatore, with the libretto 
done into French, and some portions of the score 
retouched by the maestro, was brought out at the 
Grand Opera at Paris on Monday evening, under 
the title of the Zrowrére, but it did not attain the 

at success that had been anticipated; neither 
did Madame Borghi Mamo, nor Gueymard, who 
supported the principal characters, shine very 
brilliantly. Madame Lauters, a Belgian canta- 
trice of rising reputation, made, on the contrary, 
abit. Apropos of Verdi, it will be remembered 
that not long since an attempt was made, though 
without success, to prevent the performance of his 
Traviata at the Italian Theatre at Paris, on the 
ground that the libretto was stolen from the drama 
ofyoung Dumas, the Dame aux Camelias, which 
belongs to one of the theatres of that capital. M 
Victor Hugo made the other day an attempt to 
stop, by force of law, the representation of another 
of his operas, Rigoletto, on the allegation that its 
libretto was pillaged from one of his dramas—but 
he failed in his object. It is Verdi himself who is 
anxious to prevent the performance of his operas at 
the Italian Theatre, inasmuch as he is not paid for 
them—though the Grand Opera in Paris does pay 
him. 
The dramatic event of the week in Paris has been 
the production, at the Odéon Theatre, of a comedy 
in five acts, called La Réclame. As the author of 
it, M. Frémy, is one of the most brilliant con- 
tributors to the ‘ Charivari,’ great things were ex- 
pected from it ; but the main idea of it—the power 
of puffing—has done duty on the stage mote than 
once already; its personages not original were 
notaltogether pleasing; its incidents were some- 
what forced, and not neatly put together ; and its dia- 
logue, though almost always spirited, and sometimes 
witty, was in parts rather too long. The comedy 
therefore only attained a succés d’estime, and will 
not, it is expected, long figure on the bills. It 
was very fairly acted. 

A Day in Russia is the title of a new comic opera 
by Dorn, which has had some success; the text, 
Which is translated from the French, is very poor, 
but the music itself is very good. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AsTRoNoMICAL. — December 12th. — Manuel J. 
Johnson, Esq., President, in the chair. Frederick 
John Evans, Esq., R.N., Superintendent of the 
Compass Department, Admiralty, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. The following communi- 
cations were made :—1. ‘ Results of the Observa- 
tions of Small Planets made at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, chiefly in the Month of November, 
1856? 2. ‘Note accompanying Drawings of Jupi- 
ter, Mars, &e.,’ by Mr. Huggins; 3. ‘On Varia- 
able Stars,’ by Mr. Pogson; 4. ‘On the Corree- 
tion of Observations made with the Sextant,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Simms; 5. ‘On the Latitude 
of the Liverpool Observatory, deduced from 
Observations made with a Transit Instrument 
Placed in the Prime Vertical, by means of 
Formule given by Mr. W. H. Simms;’ 6. ‘On 
ie Mode of relieving the Weight of the 
ho Portion of an Altazimuth, and on the 
th cory of the Stability and Pressure exercised by 

© Upper Works,’ by Lieut. Tennant, Bengal 
Dg. ; lng — on the Manufacture of Tubes for 

elescopes,’ by Mr. Brodie; 8. ‘On 
fe Angular Dhtarbewece of Ships, as. affecting 
sronomical Observation at Sea,’ by Professor 





i Smyth ; 9, ‘Extract of a Letter from Mr. 


G. P. Bond, declining Appointment to be Chief 
Astronomer of the United States ; 10. ‘ Account 
of a Recent Short Tour of Inspection into the 
Present State of some of the German Observa- 
tories,’ by Mr. Carrington; 11. ‘Notice of Das 
Zodiacallicht,’ by Mr. J. F. Julius Schmidt; 12. 
‘Notice of Resultate aus Beobachtungen der Nebel- 
flecken und Sternhaufen,’ by Professor D’ Arrest. 
The Society has recently received, from the Impe- 
rial Observatory at Paris, the first six numbers of 
a series of seventy-two Ecliptic Charts, laid down 
by M. Chacornac. The scale is about 2} English 
inches to the degree, or rather more than four 
times that of the Berlin Academy Star-charts. 
They are filled in to the thirteenth magnitude, and 
the relative magnitudes are distinguished by the 
size of the dot denoting the position. The date of 
the last comparison of each chart with the heavens 
is added. The engraving and general execution is 
singularly beautiful. A second edition of Harding’s 
‘ Atlas’ has lately appeared, under the editorship 
of Dr. Jahn. It is stated in the title that the 
maps have been much improved by the assistance 
of several astronomers, which will doubtless give 
them an ‘increased value to the observer. The 
frice of the maps in London is 2/.5s, There has 
also been recently published a single sheet, about 
eight feet in length by two feet in width, entitled 
‘ Die Aquatorialzone des gestirnten Himmels, ent- 
worfen von Prof. Dr. J. Miiller’ (Freiburg, Fr. 
Wagnersche Buchhandlung), on which the stars 
visible to the naked eye within the zone from 50° 
north to 40° south declination, are laid down in 
white on a dark purple ground. The boundaries 
of the constellations are marked with dotted red 
lines. The price is trifling—4s. This sheet may 
be found useful for the lecture-room, and very 
possibly for something more. A drawing of Mars, 
by Mr. R. Hodgson, was exhibited, which confirms 
the observations of Mr. De La Rue and Captain 
Jacob. Mr. J. G. Barclay has sent a drawing of 
Mars, made in April, 1856, and two drawings of 
Jupiter, for November 21, 1856. The Astronomer 
Royal, who at all times evinces an earnest desire 
tosmooth the difficulties of the astronomical in- 
quirer, has placed a liberal supply of copies of the 
‘Results of the Greenwich Observations,’ at the 
disposal of the Fellows. Mr. Hind, the Superin- 
tendent of the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ has also sent 
several copies of the Ephemerides of the Minor 
Planets for 1857, for distribution among the 
Feliows. Application to be made to Mr. Wil- 
liams, the Assistant-Secretary, at the apartments 
of the Society. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—January 12th.—Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, President, in the chair. Captain 
G. H. Richards, R.N., Captain D. J. Herd, Lieu- 
tenant Fairholme, R.N., Clarence Braddyll, James 
Crawford, E. Auchmuty Glover, Charles L. 
Gruneisen, Edw. Terrick Hamilton, Francis 
Nares, George Nelthropp, Henry Nesbitt, William 
Peters, W. G. Smith, John M. Teesdale, and 
Henry Tudor, Esqs., were elected Fellows. The 
Livingston Testimonial Fund Papers were laid on 
the table. The papers read were—l. ‘ Proposed 
Exploration of the River Orinoco,’ &c., by Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Eliot, late Governor of Trinidad ; 
communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison.—Sir 
Charles expressed a hope that the Society would 
urge on Government the desirability of a further 
exploration of the great river Orinoco, in con- 
tinuation of the surveys of Humboldt and Bon- 
pland. This might easily be accomplished with 
the permission of the government of New Granada 
and Venezuela; the expedition to start from the 
Island of Trinidad, so conveniently situated for 
the purpose. By means of the Cassequiare and 
the Rio Negro, the waters of the Orinoco were 
known to communicate with those of the majestic 
Amazons, and the route to Bogota, by means of 
the river Meta, might soon displace that of the 
Magdelena, the distance from the Embarcadero 
on the river San Juan, a branch of the Meta, to 
Bogota being only ten leagues. By opening up 
the navigation of the Orinoco and its affluents, the 





rich supplies of the magnificent Cundinamarca, 





and the fertile table-lands of South America, would 
find their way to Europe. 2. ‘Remarks during 
the Search in the Torch Steamer for the North 
Australian Expedition under Mr. Gregory.’ By 
Lieutenant W. Chimmo, R.N.—From accounts 
received from Sydney in February last year, serious 
apprehensions were entertained respecting the 
safety of the North Australian expedition, and ap- 
plication having been made by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to the Admiralty, for an 
officer to lead a searching party, Lieutenant 
Chimmo was directed to start at once on this 
mission. He embarked in the Royal Charter, and 
reached Melbourne in fifty-nine days. On his 
arrival, however, at Sydney, a delay of two months 
took place; but on the 18th of June he received 
instructions to proceed in the Torch steamer, first 
to the Albert River, whence, should he not meet 
Mr. Gregory and his party, he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Victoria. Having been unsuccessful 
at both rivers, Lieut. Chimmo went to Java, 
where he heard with satisfaction that a schooner 
had already sailed with supplies for the expedition 
on the 3lstof August. This vessel would probably 
reach the Albert River about the end of October, 
and consequently before Mr. Gregory and his party 
could suffer any privation. 3. ‘Proposed Com- 
munication through North America, from Van- 
couver Island to Hudson Bay.’ By Thomas 
Banister, Esq.—The routes proposed by the Ame- 
ricans to the southward of the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude, as contained in the ‘ Report of the Secretary- 
of-War on the several Pacific Railroad Explora- 
tions,’ are five in number, and are enumerated in 
the following order, proceeding from north to 
south :—First. The extreme northern route (Major 
Stevens’s), between the 47th and 49th parallels of 
latitude, and striking the Pacific at Puget Sound. 
Second. The route of the 41st parallel (Mormon 
route), by the South Pass, or Great Salt Lake, to 
San Francisco. J'hird. Route of the 88th parallel, 
or Benton’s. Fourth. Route of the 35th parallel 
(Rusk’s), to San Pedro, on the Pacific. J ifth. 
Route of the 32nd parallel, or the extreme southern 
route, vid Téxas and’ Néw Mexico, to the Pacific. 
The third and fourth routes are considered next to 
impracticable ; while the three others are attended 
with great difficulties and expense. Mr. Banister, 
considers that the routes through British North 
America are not only the most practicable, but 
also, in a national point of view, the most impor- 
tant. He proposes starting from Fort York on 
Hudson Bay, and proceeding westward as far as 
Puget Sound, opposite Vancouver Island. The 
Hudson Bay Company have certain interests, but 
the Crown has never abandoned its sovereign 
rights over these territories. The company de- 
serves credit for its conduct, and for important 
things it has carried out; but the time has arrived 
for the Government to consider whether the in- 
terests of the empire do not demand a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole subject of the colonization, &c., 
of the regions on the west coast of America from 
Hudson Bay. 

After the reading of Mr. Banister’s paper, it 
was announced that the Council of the Society had 
recommended the outfit of an expedition, under 
Mr. John Palliser, F.R.G.S., to survey that por- 
tion of British North America along the Sascat- 
chevan River, and to investigate the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


R.S. or Lirerature.—Jan. 7th.—B. Austin 
Esq., inthe chair. R. Heath, Esq., the Rev. J. 
S. Beaumont, and S. W. Fullom, were elected 
members. Mr. Squier read a paper ‘On the Use 
of the Hieroglyphical or Graphic System of Mexico 
subsequent to the Spanish Conquest,’ in which he 
pointed out some of the leading peculiarities of this 
curious mode of conveying information or record- 
ing historical events. Mr. Squier stated that these 
more recent MSS. were generally executed on pre- 
pared skins or native paper, but sometimes also on 
cloth and paper of European manufacture. They 
are the work of early Spanish missionaries, or of 
natives employed by them ; and their object was to 
‘convey doctrinal instruction, the legends of the 
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Church, or the mysteries of the Christian religion, 
to the minds of the Indians, through the medium 
of a system of representation already in existence. 
Mr. Squier added, that there were two systems of 
hieroglyphical representation belonging to the an- 
cient peop!le—that of Palenque in Central America, 
which was nearly pure, and that of the nations 
around Mexico, in the valley of the Anahuac, which 
was less perfect, mixed, and confused. The less 
perfect forms the Spanish priests succeeded in ac- 
quiring and adapting to their purpose, the results 
of the labours of Testera of Bayonne, of Sahagun, 
Motolinia and Pette of Ghent, being sufficient evi- 
dence to what extent they had acquired and made 
use of the local system. To their efforts, the large 
majority of the so-called ‘‘ Mexican MSS.” now in 
Europe, and which have been published by Lord 
Kingsborough, are really due. Cardinal Wiseman 
exhibited a book just published in Rome by Prof. 
Garracci, with the engraving of a representation 
lately discovered in the Palace of the Cesars on 
the Aventine, scratched by some enemy of the 
Christians. It represents our Saviour with an 
ass’s head, crucified, and a man standing by it ; 
near it, in Greek, ‘‘ Alexamenos adores God.” The 
early date of this monument—apparently about the 
time of the Antonines—shows the existence of 
Christianity in the palace, and the calumnies pro- 
pagated by the Roman authors. It is well known 
that the Basilidians and the Gnostics asserted that 
the Christians worshipped a god with an ass’s 
head. 


ANTIQUARIES, —Jan, 8th.— Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Richard James 
Spiers, of Oxford, was elected Fellow. Mr. Philip 
Delamotte exhibited a series of beautiful photo- 
graphic views of public buildings in Oxford. The 

ev. Thomas Hugo exhibited three fine specimens 
of flint spear-heads from an Irish collection. Mr. 
Akerman, the secretary, communicated an account 
of his opening two barrows in Gloucestershire, in 
the autumn of the past year. One of these was 
situated at Pinkwell, near Chedworth, It was 
found to have been opened, apparently by treasure- 
seekers, about two centuries since, a conjecture 
founded upon the discovery of the brass tag of a 
lace and a small fragment of glazed pottery. The 
other barrow stands in a field near Rodmarton. 
This was also found to have been violated. Among 
the fragments of a broken urn, of Celtic workman- 
ship, which had contained calcined human bones, 
was a portion of a silver coin of the Emperor Ser- 
vius Alexander, bearing the date of his second 
consulship, namely, the year 223, which leads to 
the inference that the barrow had been probably 
opened in the first half of the third century. Mr. 
Ouvry, Treasurer, exhibited a charter of Henry 
the Third, and a deed of the 4th Edward the Second, 
on which he read some remarks by Mr. Walford. 
The first confirms to his ‘‘ beloved and faithful 
clerk,” Magister Henry de Cerne, the donations 
and grants of John de Venuz, of, 1°, the town 
of Draicote, in Wilts, and the advowson of the 
church; and, 2°, of the gift of John de Abbelot 
and Margaret Clinton, his wife, a moiety of the 
Manor of Melcombe, in Dorsetshire. The other 
instrument is the counterpart of a lease for life, in- 
dented, whereby William de Rolvestone granted 
and confirmed to Petronilla de Bovylle, of Orches- 
tone, all the lands, &c., of that town. Mr. John 
Evans communicated transcripts of a series of let- 
ters written from the Hague by Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, to Sir Edward Nicholas, full of gossip- 
ing details and allusions to passing events. 





ZooLocicaL.—Jan. 13th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Mr. Sclater read a paper entitled 
‘Notes on Birds in the Collection of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and other Col- 
lections of the United States of America.’ Mr. 
Sclater commenced by giving some account of the 

present state of the zoological collections in the 

nited States as regards ornithology, and stated 
that: the Collection of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia was the most*extensive mu- 





seum of natural history in the New World, and in 
the department of ornithology probably the best 
in existence. _ In 1852 it was estimated to contain 
27,000 specimens of birds, which number since that 
time had been very considerably increased. The 
auther also gave some account of the collection 
belonging to the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, and other collections, both public and pri- 
vate, in the United States. He then proceeded to 
give a resumé of some of the notes he had taken on 
various rare and little known species of birds, of 
which examples occurred in these collections, and 
corrected various errors in synomy and nomencla- 
ture. Mr. Sclater also exhibited specimens of the 
Alauda Spraguii, of Audubon, a rare lark from 
the upper Missouri, quite unknown in Europe ; of 
Ortyx tecanus, a newly-discovered species of the 
interesting group of American partridges ; and of 
Scaphiopus solitarius, a very peculiar toad re- 
cently discovered in the United States, and of 
which no examples had yet been brought to this 
country. Mr. Sclater proposed for the lark (which 
was not a true Alauda), the new generic appella- 
tion Neocorys. Dr. Gray read a paper ‘On the 
Structure of the Pelvis of Chlamyphorus truncatus,’ 
which he had recently had an opportunity of inves- 
tigating in a specimen of this rare animal which 
had been transmitted to the British Museum by Sir 
Woodbine Parish. The truncated posterior disk or 
shield is firmly attached to the pelvis by four pos- 
terior processes, and in the central line by the 
elongated ridge of the posterior sacral vertebra. 
Dr. Crisp read a paper ‘On the Presence or Absence 
of Air in the Bones of Birds,’ for the purpose of 
showing the prevailing error upon the subject—viz., 
‘*that the bones of a bird are filled with air.” Of 
fifty-two British birds recently dissected by him, 
ouly one, the sparrow-hawk (F. resus), had the 
bones generally perforated for the admission of air. 
In thirteen others, the humeri only were hollow, 
and among these were several birds of short flight. 
In the remaining thirty-eight, neither humeri nor 
femora contained air, although in this list were 
several birds of passage and of rapid flight. The 
paper was illustrated by numerous specimens. 





Civi Enainerrs.— January 18th.-—I. K. 
Brunel, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Among 
the presents announced was the Portrait of Mr. 
Manby, Secretary, painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
for Mr. T, 8. Crampton, M. Inst.C.E., by whom it 
was presented, and to whom the thanks of the meet- 
ing were unanimously voted, and the portrait was 
ordered to be suspended in the meeting-room of 
the Institution. The paper read was ‘On Sub- 
marine Electric Telegraphs,’ by Mr. F. R. Window. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Dec. 29th.—W. B. 
Hodge, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Prof. 
De Morgan and Peter Gray, Esq., F.R.A.S., were 
elected Honorary Members, and Messrs. James 
Bird, John Dyson, William Bell Grant, and James 
Purves Oliver, were elected Associates. Mr. Miller 
read a paper entitled ‘Suggestions respecting Fire- 
Insurance Statistics.’ 


Society oF Arts.— Jan, 14th.—W. 8. Lindsay, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On Honduras, its History, Trade, and Natural 
Resources,’ by Mr. Chief Justice Temple. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Huxley on the General 
Nature of Motion and Sensation in Living Bodies.) 
Linnean, § p m. 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Discussion on Submarine Electric 
Telegraphs.) 
Statistical, 8 p.m.—(An Account of a Banking Establishment 
in Belgium, entitled ‘L’Union du Credit ae Bruxelles." By 
W. G. Lumley, Esq., B.C.L.) . 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Architectural Association, 8 p.m.— The Rev. C. Foutell, M.A., 
on the Application of Gothie Archi to Civil and Do- 





mestic Purposes.) 
Wednesday Society. of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. E. G. Squier on the 


Geological, 8 p.m.—(l. On a Fossiliferous Ironsand on the 
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North Downs in Kent. By J. Prestwich . 
some Crustacean and other Remains ‘roe ty 
Rocks of Durham. By J. W. Kirkby. Commay 
z Davidson, Esq., co 3. On the Natural Oyj 
Rock Basins. By J. Cleghorn, Esq. Co j 
RoI. Murchison, £.6.8.)0 Somme ng 
London Institution, 7 p.m. 
KR. S. Literature, 44 p.m. 
Thursday. - Roya!, 84 p.m. 
Roya! Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Sound) 
Antiquaries, $ p.m, 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
io Pegs reed Ctub, 6 cr 
viday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall, " 
on Glae ers.) " : vane Obeerratng 
Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Public Conversazione) 
Saturday.—Reyal Institution, 3 pan.—(Prof. Phillips on the Nay 
and Origin of the Rocky Crust of the Globe.) Pi 
Medical, § p.m. 
Botanic, 4 pm, 








VARIETIES. 


Glasgow Art Union.—The annual meeting of tly 
members of the Glasgow Art Union took placein 
that city last Tuesday. The Lord Provost occupie} 
the chair. The Secretary read the Report, whig 
announced the continued prosperity of the As» 
ciation, and stated that, while the subscribers wee 
not so numerous as last year, the Committee hy 
been enabled to devote a larger sum to the pm 
chase of paintings and other works of art thy 
they had hitherto been able to accomplish. Ofte 
211 paintings exhibited, 82 were by Scottish at 
ists, acquired at the cost of 4027/.; 128 were by 
English artists, at the cost of 4266/.; and om 
painting of flowers, of the value of 351., wast 
production of a distinguished French artist, h 
addition to the works of art enumerated, 55 bron 
and Parian statuettes and groups had been acquire 
for distribution at this meeting, and 12,0i) 
chromo-litbographs of a picture painted by 
Gavin, A.R.S.A., expressly for this purpose, ar 
in course of being finished, The whole valued 
paintings, statuettes, and chromo_lithographs ty 
be distributed as prizes amounts to nearly 10,000i, 
and the value of the engravings supplied to tle 
members amounts to about 38000., making a told 
sum expended in works of art this year of neatly 
14,0002. For next year the Committee had « 
ranged that each subscriber will get an impresia 
of the large steel engraving of Noah’s Sacrija, 
from the celebrated picture by Daniel Maclise,B.4. 

The Photo-Galvanographic Process of Engraving, 
—Light and electricity have been put into hams 
by Mr. Paul Pretsch, lately the manager of th 
Imperial Austrian Printing Office at Vienna, aul 
trained to perform the united functions of thew 
tist-draughtsman and engraver. The first steps i 
this photo-galvanographic process are similar 0 
those adopted by the glass-plate photographa. 
The operator coats a glass plate with a gelatinow 
solution, suitably prepared with chemical inge 
dients sensitive to light. These compounds fom 
the coating material, which is allowed to dry ups 
the glass or other plate which is coated witht 
When dry, the coated plate is exposed to the ligt 
in a copying frame, in contact with the priate 
drawing which is to be copied. After exposul, 
the plate exhibits a faint picture on the smouth 
surface of the sensitive coating, and it is washel 
with certain solutions, when the whole im 
comes out in relief, whilst the tints of the or- 
ginal are still maintained. When sufficiently de. 
veloped, this relievo plate is dried and movliel 
The mould is prepared for electric conductiot, 
placed in the electrotype battery, producing a thia 
copper-plate or matrix, which is used for producing 
finally the intaglio printing plate. With this pra 
ing process there is no fear of fading, as the pal 
impressions are in ink, and the attention of a0 0 
dinary printer suffices to keep the pictures to the 
proper colour. We have seen some remarks? 
specimens, especially from Gothic buildings, 
look for great things from the process. The a4 
pany, amongst other works, propose to pub : 
from photographic originals, ‘‘The Cathedral An 
quities of the British Empire ;”—the plates ®* 
engraved by the Company's patent process * 
scale of great magnificence.—Builder. 








To CorresronpEnts.—L, N.; F. A. 8.3 7. Bs 3.82 
M. P.T.; F. K.; G, D, L,—received, 
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IVINGSTON’S EXPLORATIONS IN 
L CENTRAL AFRICA. AN accuRATE Mar, corrected by this 
celebrated Traveller, and indicating his precise —-s — 
in the Baitisa Banner of January 15, together bald? an autho- 
rised narrative of his journeys. FIvErENCE, Stampe le 
Office, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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BANE OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.-- Established a.p. 1814. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
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a) ¢ - To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, Proposals must be 
DINIA, sent by the route oe a. nmark, when not directed | lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, on 
British Newspapers addressed to De! ’ spall = 
to be otherwise forwarded, are sent via Belgium and Prussia, and | or before the Ist March. 
will, in fature, be liable toa British Postive of One Penny each, Policies effected on or before 1st March, 1857, will receive Six 
Doerrig which must be paid in advance, or the Newspapers cannot be | Years’ Additions at the Division of Profits at Ist Mareh, 186?. 
sazione) ay st rate of One Tentty each, and a’Foreign rate of One = SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
atheNaw HP penny Halfpenny each, must also be paid in advance upon every ASSURANCE SOCIETY, INSTITUTED 1831. 
Xewsptper for Egypt, the Papal = or Sardinia, when spe- At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1855, a Policy for 
cially aadressed to be forwarded vid Be ear G “eal £1' 00, effected at !st March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., 
By command of the ee LL, Recceta being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
an] ROW ? a i the sum Assured. This adsition may be converted into a present 
Genera! Post Office, 10th January, 1857. payment, or app ied in reduction of the future premiums. 
MR. HUNT'S Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
a ; Assured. 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- pee ee 
ing of the ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, avi eeisie....... a ee 
c place in No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. EXxisTinG ASSURANCES,,......+0-++ 4,764,919 
y ected on a System that has been in practice with unfailing P aes 
; Occupie] pm “3 n ae 29 years, and has during that time secured the Copies of the Report by the Directors on the Division of Surplus 
* success for the } , a ° in 1856, and all information, may be had on application at the 
rt, which approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- | yoaq Office, or Agencics. 
the Asy Jf tional, and Literary Authorities. acta ;, ‘itiins ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
. Hust gives the advantage of residential accommodation to : a - 
bers were a. ils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
his Pup P 
nittee bal there should no longer be a possibility of al gly me preamp : Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
—<< Office in London—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
art than For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
1. Ofte | HUNT, M-R.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise on = oom of Stam- 
. mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. "4 
— ate ” “Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. NIO ” a ae gifted = OCIETY 
were by 27 = » » ca . 
v A.D. 1714. 
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urtist, In B from 4 to 12 guineas; the latter as used by Signor Regondi. College Green, Dublin.—Gronengen Street, Hamburg. 
Manufactured by the inventors and patentecs, WHEATSTONE Exch: . ¥ Tithebarn Street, Liy 1. 
55 bron and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, where may be had ore — A re see pu mh gles ge 
n acquired their new Patent Duet Concertina, at I. 11s. 6d. and 20 2s.; alsoa North Nelson street, Edinburgh. 
1d 12,0) JB Tutor and cight books of Airs for ditto, 2s. each. Messrs. W. and | rystituted in the reign of Queen Anne, 4.p. 1714, with large In- 
’ Co. having a large y, and their business vested Funds 
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WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK’S 


UNIVERSITY CANDLES, 


Manufactured for them by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, Limited. These candles are unrivalled for St«adi- 
ness and Brilliancy of light, at one-third the price of the finest 
Wax or Sperm. They are free from al! unpleasant smell, hard to 
the touch, and contain no deleterious ingredient. Sold, retail 
only, in Ornamental Boxes, at Is., 4s., and 6s. each. 

BELMONT GLYCERINE SOAP, in Boxes, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. 
each. Terms, Cash. 

The City Retail Derot for Price’s Patent Candles, Night- 
Lights, &e., Whitmore and Craddock, 16, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London. (Old Servants of Price’s Candle Company.) 











CLOSE OF HOLIDAYS. 
[HE return of Youth to their respective Board- 


ing Schools induces a solicitude from Parents and Guardians 
for their Personal Comfort and Attraction, and 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
Sy aeucienning the growth and improving and beautifying the 
air, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous 
eruptions, and 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
and preserving the gums, are considered indispensable accompani- 
ments for the attainment of those Personal Advantages so univer- 
sally sought for and admired. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
The only GENUINE of each bears the name of ‘‘Rowlands" 
preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





THE ROYAL 


SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA 


ON DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“In answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission 
to sell Dr. DE Jonou’s Cod Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by 
his stamp and signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Keenigli- 
ches-polizei-Pra-i!ium) has the honour of informing you that it 
has caused the Oil to be subm'tted to an official investigation, and 
that the result of such investigation has proved it to be not only 
the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still further, that it is of a kind 
which distinguishes itself from the Cod Liver Oilin ord nary use, 
alike by its taste and chemical composition. Considering, more- 
over, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians gene- 
rally recommend the use of Dr pe Joncu’s Oil in preference to 
the Col Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedcs to 


your request. é 
* KG NIGLICHES-POLIZEI-PRZESIDIUM. 
“lo Abtheilung. 
“*To A. M. Blume, Chemist, Berlin.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety,secured the entire confidence a: d almo-t unive:sal pre- 
fer:nce of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHM \, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





Sold onty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHULESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cuugh by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma. coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s 14d., and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 





N° MEDICINE FOR THE CURE OF 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS, was ever 
attended with such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. LOCOCK'S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. In every newspaper and periodical in 
the kingdom may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. 
To Singers and Public Speakers thy are invaluable, for 
clearing and strengthening the voce. They have a pleasant 
taste. 

Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 118. per box. 
Vendors. 


Sold by all Medic’ne 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 








} OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Another Wonderful 

Cure of Asthma.—Extract of a Letter from Mrs. Ann Jones, 
Lord Street, Liverpool, to Professor Holloway “I was serivusly 
afflicted for five years with Asthma, frequ n‘ly exec ora n; 
blood, palpitation of the heart, together with faintness and cold 
sweats. In this state I contined fr several months. I covsulted 
the faculty until all hope of relief vanished, when I was prevailed 
upon to give your Pillsa trial. Under their influence this ter- 
rible malady quickly disappeared, and my health is now re-esta- 
blished. 

So'd by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinop'e; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM. 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. “4 
(Tue Srx Gunza Harmontvm will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution), 
ALEXANDRE & Son obiained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. , | 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








- MESSRS. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itsel 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 








AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, fe. 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened ‘ 
A NUMBER. OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fuut Descrirtive Lists or Harmoniums, anp or PranoFoRTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. ’ 


— 


— 











London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Weat Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden’, anc pretriehee 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satvnpar, Junuary 17, 1887. 
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